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ABSTBACT 

This bock, one pf a five-volume series dealing with 
perspectives in American education, discusses the education of women. 
The purpose of the series is to provide a better understanding of the 
educationafu process and the relation of education to human welfare. 
Chapters cne and two examine women and schools by discussing the 
function of education for women and the educational attainment of 
women in the Onited States today. Chapters three, four, and five 
provide an historical perspective by examining the education of woman 
in classical and medieval times, the strictures imposed on women by 
the British and French in the T7th and 18th centuries, an.d the 
education of women in colonial Dnited States until the Civil War. " 
Discrimination, sex roles, socialization, and male doainance in 
school leadership ars discussed in Chapters six, seven, and eight. 
Chapters nine through 12 deal with the work, roles of women by 
examining vocational education, job and manpower training, and how 
women are faring at the academic level. Chapters 13 and 14 deal 
respectively with the law, and how it provides equal protectipn, and 
with political and policy studies for and about women. Appendix A , 
contains'a statistical table on Bachelor, Master, and Doctoral 
degrees conferred by institutions of higher education by sex of 
student and by iield of study in the United States from 1970-''1. 
(Author/HM) 
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Introduction 



The two hundredth annivcM'sarv of the American 
declaiMlion of separation from the government of 
England has stimulated millions^ of words of senti- 
merj^t, iuicilvsis, nostalgia, and exp.^ctation. Much of 

-tins Terhai and piclorial outpouring has been a kind 
of patriotic breasihealing. Most of it has been rhetoric. 
Sexeral \ears^ago the leadership of Phi Delto Kappa 

.announced its determination to offer a significant 
contribution to the bicentennial celebration in a series 
of authoritati\ e statements about major facets of Amer- 
ican education that wonld deserve the attention of 
serious scholars in education, serve the needs of 
neoplntes in tlie profession, and sur\ive as an impor- 
tant permanent contribution to the educational litera- 
ture. 

The Board of Directors and staff of Phi Delta Kappa, 
the Board of Go\ ernors of the Phi Delta Kappa Educa- 
*tional Foundation, and the Project '76 Implementation 
C()mniittee all tnade important contributions to the 
creation of the Bicentennial Activities Program, of 
winch this set of books is onI\ one of seven notable 
projects. The entir.e program has been made posjvible 
In the lo>al contributions of dedicated Kappans who 
voluntcwed as^Minutemen, Patriots, and Bell Ringers 
according to tlie size of their donations and by the 
support of the Educational Foundation, based on the 
generous betjuest of Ceorge Reavis. The purpose of 
.the Foimdation, as stated at its inception, is to contrib- 



ute to a buller mKler->-taiKliiig of the educath^proctos - 

—^intkhe -relation of cdiiprtrnrtJ luTinan w eUarer.TTiese 

five volumes should serve that purpose well. 

A number of persons should be recognized for their 
contributions to the succesii of this enterprise. The. 
Board oT Go\ernors of the Foundation, under the 
leadership of Cordon Swanson. oersevered in thp early ' 
planning stages to insure thai the effort \vo^\\d be 
made. Other members of the board during this period 
were Edgar Dale, Bessie Gabbard, ^Arliss Roaden, 
Howard Soule, Bill Turney, and Tecl Gordon, now 
deceased. ' J 

The Project '76 Implementation Committee, which 
. wrestled successfully with the nnriad details of plan- 
ning, financing, and publicizing the five activities, 
•included David Clark, Jack Frymier, James \Valden, 

* ^ Forbis Jordan, and Ted Gordon. 

The Board of Directors of Phi Delta Kappa, 1976 
to 1978. include President Bill L. Turnev, President- 
Elect Gerald Leiscjnick, Vice Presidents William K. 
Poston, Bex K. Reckewev, and Ray Tobiason and 
District Representati\es Gerald L. Berw, Jerome G. 
Kopp, James York, Cocil K. Phijlips, Don Park, Philip 
G. Meissner, and Carret Anderson. 

• . The major contributors to this set of five perspectives 

on American education are of course the authors. They 
have found time in bus> professional schedules to 
produce substantial and memorable manuscripts, both 
scholarly and readable. .They Have things to say about 
educatimrthat are worth saving, and they have said 
them well. Thev have made a genuine contribution 
to the literature, helping to make a fitting contribution 
to the celebration of two hundred >ears of "national 
freedom. More importantly, thev have articulated ideas 
so basic to the maintenance of that freedom that they 
should be read and heeded as valued guidelines for 
the years ahead,\ hopefully at least another two 
hundred. 

— Lowell Rose 

Executive Secretary, 
Phi Delta Kappa 
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The Functions- 6t Education 
, • \f or Women 



Wliile sex bias has certainly strained the rela- 
tionship between women and schools, 
throiigli the years the relationship^vhas gei\er- 
all>' been htirinonious and of considerab^l^e mutual 
l)enefit. WonuMi have supported the schools mul been 
amon{4 their chief allies. In turn the schocybs have, 
with 5ome prodding, helped women to grow, iXerform 
their famrl) roles,' anct find a place for them.selves 
outside the home. ^ 

This closiL* relationship is based on certain similafi- 
lles in the functioning .of two. social institutions, the 
famil) and the priniarv school. A traditipnal function 
of women in the famil> has been the nurture and 
instruction of the young. A similar fiinction+ias been 
taken over b> .the schools, beginning io ihe nursery 
school .^ind stretching out even into secondary educa- 
tion. Djiring the earl) years of child rearinf&they offer 
. women some relief from the strains of child-rearing 
tasks. While women of means once hi/pd tutors, nurses, 
nannies, baby-sitters to help them raise Ihcir-chilclren, 
^ fi\ey now simply send them off to school. 

As children grow older the situaticm begins > to 
change. The closer students come to ihe traijsition 
from school to job— in higher education, professibnal 
schools, vocational education— the less likely is the 
partnership to work well for women. 
The process of sorting and selecting students in 



4 .1 Women in Education 

s preparation for jobs begins in earnest. Schools start 
to match students with their traditional adult roles. 
. Thu\ :>egregate them into different courses of studv 
and'differtjnt school,., opening doors to some and 
closing thein to others. Ati thi.j process advances,.the 
serious effects of sex discrimination are felt and the 
relationship between women, and schools becomes 

• most strained. In higher Cfduc'ation especially, where 
students are selected for the most.choice jobs in, the 
societ\, tV' effects of sex discrimination in male- 
dominated work institutions are felt most acutely. 

The schools have served women in various ways. 
the\ have stood in loco parentis and helped women 

* and 'their "child-rearmg tasks. As employers, they have 
< provided man\ desirable jobs ftfr women. In offermg 

role models to the young,.. they have supplied many 
'-t" . hvuig examples of successful career women, the-teaeh- 
ers themselves. In their role as infcrpreter of an 
ostensibh democratic and meritocratic ideology, they 
.have taught the value of equal" opportunity'-and, in 
, the earhf school years at least, they have treated females 
perhaps more eiiuitabh than have other social institu- 
tions. ' ' 1 -1 'i 
> In these roles, elementary and secondary schools 
have helped to* raise the consciousness, aspirations,- 
• and expectations of women. The\- have also helped 
to lower some of the 'barriers to equal opportunity 
that exist in the larger society. • . 
* Because of the se ' .enef its, wOmen have been among 
the leading ad\ urates of free public education through 
the vears, much as th'e> are now advocates of publicly 
sponsofed da\-care programs. Without schools to care 
for their children during working hours, young 
mothers would have found .it far more difficult to 
fill new roles outside the home and move toward 
greater personal autonomy. . " . 

In their- in loco parentis 'ole, schools have become 
mother substitutes for at least part of the da>,': Standins 
in place of parents, they have reduced the work burden 
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of housewives and the timi^ during which the\ would 
otherwise be homebound. The^ h^ive enabled women 
to work outside the home, pursue nontruditional role.S) 
and gain some financial independefice. 

Schools are presumablv much more thiui baby-sit- 
ters,.however. Thev teach children as well as supervise 
them. Often the\ offer the young instruction that 
houseavives canned, provide for their own children. 
Thev teach written language and basic learning skills, 
and the\ can offer children a greater awareness of 
the outside world than die homebound mother ma> 
be able jto stimulate. ' ^ > • 

As teachers of the young* schools have performed 
an especialK. vital fimctioji for those immigrant, illit- 
erate, or poorlv educa^ted women whose children, have 
populated American'^ schools for ntany generations. 
Besides the cognitive instruction^the> offer the young, 
^the schools^ also .socialize thenV by teaching values 
^and behavior and by offering x)pportunities for them 
to work and play with other chilctren. * 

Suchjnslruction.of the young hrfiUa^nefiled women 
to tlie extent that children' are perceived by them as 
personal e\t"en.siqns of themselves. In this sense, the. 
schools serve mothers b> serving their children. 

Modern elementary and s^eco^lidary schools have 
played a special role in the education of fomale 
children. Despite some conspicuous probjeVns, females 
are .probabK" treated in a more egalitarian way^in 
schools than in other institutions, including religious, 
familial, economic, and political institutions. In the 
modern school, females .and uiales attend classes, to- 
gether, and in approximatelv ''the same, rather than, 
token, numbers. The\ compete on an equal footing 
and they pursue essentially the same courses of study. 
The sex-segregated public i^chool, while it thrives in 
some other societies, has almost vanishec^ii: the United 
States. Virtually nowhere ih the adult working world 
-or in adult organizations is so little sex segregation, 
present. ^ 



B . ' WoiiKMi in Eclueation 

' Moreover, Jn the perhon of th(^ female teacher, the 
teniale student has btifore her a role model on which 
she ma\ pattern her own behavior and aspirations. 
During the formati\;e years such role mdclels are 
especialK a\ailable in priniar\ schools, where female 
teachers have been luniiericalK do.iiinlmt, but at no 
point fhroughout the precollege experience are they 
.absent. ^ . « 

Through these role, UHKlels, feiiiale students may 
learn that woman's "place'' is not limited to the home, 
that w omen l<now a grea^ dea! that the> are legitimatelv 
interested in cognitive pursuits, and that they can direct 
^the acti\jities oF others. The school principal may b 

male, but his authorit\ is far more distant than that 
(it the classKjoin teacher w ith whom students, are in 
constant and direct contact. 

The female teacher is a sptvial kind of role modeh 
She is nof sinipK a woman w ho works, perhaps mereK' 
to supplemt it fiunih inconiciis many women workers 
. .say thev do. , She .is a^ highly ^"educated and perhaps 
otenurecf career woman whose job is a serious and 
oft'Mia primar\ occupation. She is relatively well pa^d 
and she has considerable ftnancial and nifellectud 
autonomy-. In other words, she is often 'a modeKoF 
the'"lilx»rated w^oman.'* This model ft limited, .of 
course,' in that it does not penetrate nontraditjonal 
jobs for/y omen, but itJias considerable uj;e nonetheless 
as an introduction to the idea of careers for women. 

lu this connection, schools ha\e benefited women 
in another^Nvay . in their role as employer, they have 
given W4)men^ opportunities to pursue careers and 
professions in education^as teachers, counselors, 
nnrses> administrators. In, recent years about t\VO mil- 
lion womenJia\e been employed as' teachers below 
the'college level, ^'fore women are so elTiployed than 
are empLoye'd in all the other professions, combined, 
.except health care, and fenuue teachers have been 
' almost twice a\ numerous as female professionals in 
health dare! < . .\ 



The FulicUoiis <il Kdiu alion lor WoincMi 

Through the vaars, the schools have been a priniaVy 
source of steadv and relatively well-paid employment 
for women, offering them, among other. benefits se- 
curitv, status in 'the largei- society, work schedules 
and holidavs that suit family responsibilities, and 
relativelv stimulating and self-directed work. 

The practices and ideology .of school instruction 
afso tend to reduce sexist practices in educational and 
other institutions. The ideology asserts that rewards 
should be determined bv achievement, rather than by 
sex race, religion, influence; or socioeconomic status. 
Merit and abilitv are .stressed and ascribed status 
scorned as measures of distinction. If girls can compete 
in the same arena with boys, using the same rules, 
thev merit the same recognition. ^. ■ 

Most of the various school inequalities that discrim- 
inate against disadvantaged racial, ethnic, socioeco- 
^nomic, or religious groups do not, apply to the sexes. 
Such inequitable practices ar& usually made possible 
bv the fact that the superior and subordinate groups 
Ii've In different families, different neighborhoods, 
-have recognizablv different cultures, organized-in- 
fluence, and ability to pay for schooling. Suelvcharac- - 
teristics are absent or less important among males and 
females. That is to say, boys and girls -cOme from 
th" -Jame families, the same neighborhoods and cul- 
ture—and their famdies have the same amount ot 
" irifluence in the schools. ^ ^ v , . 

The particular measures of achievement used in 
schools are usuallv ones on which females have, at 
• "lean an equal chance of success in competition with ; 
bovs, if not an edge in some cases. These measures 
art' usuallv based on verbal responses, conduct, and 
motivation. Insofar as many girls may be more highly 
motivated to study than boys, more amenable to school 
' codes of wnduct, and more verbal tban boys, they 
mav also achieve a somewhat superior place in the 
school's meritocracy. So it is that the school grades 
"of gids tend to be higher on the average than ,those 
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ol' l)o\s. Girls are also less liJkeK than hoys to drop 
out of school, and the\ are much less likeK to become 
school '^failures" or "inissf its.'A 

The school's ideolog\ with respect to the larger 
s!)ciet\ alsoser\es the futeresls of w oineu.Tlus ideolo- 
whilli the schools are designated lo transmit to 
tlre\onn^, stresses the ideals of freecloni, ci\ il libertics, 
dcMnocrac\, and e(iualit\ of opportunit). Such an 
ideolo^x certainK lejiitiniates tlie current,cloctThie that 
wouien aie h\ law entitled to fair representation in 
occupatioirs and places t^f emph)\iiient. It also justifies 
the \ie\\, now supported 1)\ ltiw,that female students 
and school staff are entitlecl to the same treatment, 
ritjhts, and henelits as males receive. 

Certain disacK antages for w'x)inen may, of course, 
he piesent in tlie symbiotic relationship they have 
with priiiiar\ schools. Tliese nia\ include the limited - 
ran^e of instructional resources made available to 
\ouiig students and the stereotypes created by the 
numerical predominance of female teachers in the 
primar\ \ears. Main female teacher^s have been taught 
ratiier little ab( ut the U*clino]ogu^l s_^^ 
M:nuaur male "occupations relate, and so they may 
lint be well etpiipp^ed to offer such know lodge to tlie 
females (c)r nuiles) the\' instruct. 

Moreover, the predtj>iiiiiiance of females in the early 
childhood \ear\, both at home and in school, may 
lia\e certain iiegatj\,e conse({ue^nces in later years as 
adolescents lyo.ve tow ard adulthood aiicl iudepcndence 
parental autliorii;.\* Au\ perceived overexposure to 
female authority during childhood \ears may lead in 
later; years to a rejectioli of female authority on the 
job and in the larger societ\ . Sucli resp'onses may 
handicap \voinen who seek policy-making and leader- 
ship r(^V»s in the working woricL 
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Although thi iunncH nf (be United Statc'i ore confmed 
uitlwitht'Uarnni iinlvofdovie'itk life,, i , I hate nowhere 
\nti lunnan intAipijin^ a loftier ihh^ition. and if I were 
dskvd'^. . . to what the sinfiular pro^peritij and <^rowing 
stri H^th i^ tluit itto})U ou^ht nuiinhjtoffe attributed,! i^hould 
rcphj. Ti* the \ltperit)ritij of their women. 

Alexis de Toqiteville, Democracy in Anicncu 

The cnlucatioi'ial tittuiuURMit of Anicrican woliiCMi 
compares favoral)l\ with that of males in that 
the lueclian years of their sehoohng is ahnost 
riir Ntm»r.+I-o\vr\er, tlie distril)utiori of their schmling 
is different. .\ sijinifiuuitK larger proportion of women 
eraduate from higli school, and a significant!) smaller 
proportion complete five or nu)re \ears of college- 

Female high school gradnates have outnnmbered 
male gradnates since at least 186,9. in that \ ear, 9,000' 
girls and 7,000 hoNs gradnated from high school. In 
1971-72 ahont 25,000 more g^irl: than boys, were high 
scho,ol gradnates, according to HEW statistics. 

A significant nnmber of girls gradnate eiich' year 
from nonpnblic high schools — abont 156,000 in 1971- 
72, the largest nnmbers in New York (22,400), Penn-.- 
svlvania (16,300), Illinois (13,200), and California 
riO,30()K 

Girls tend to stav in high school nntil gradnatiou 
largc»l\ becanse lhe\ have less motive and less oppor- 
tnnit\ to find pa\ing jobs, and the jobs that are 
available and desirable, especialK hi clerical work, 

9 
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nsnalK reiiuiru a hifzh school education. At an\ rate, 
anions 16- to, 2{)-\ ear-olds in the civilian iioninstitu: 
tional popnlaiion m 1971, more than a million males 
hut onl\ 6()4,U(H) leniales were hijili school dropouts. 

<){ those females wjyu do drop out of' piimar\' or 
secondar\ schools, ahout two in live do so because 
of niarnajie or pietjuancx . •'About one in four collejie 
women drop out for the same reason. Lack of interest 
u) seiiool is the second mo>>t conunon reason given 
b\ unls foi dropping out, and economic need the third. 
OnU one in eight drop out at all levels for econon.iic 
leasoMs. This suggests that numbers of female school 
tlroponls might be more easib reduced by making 
schoohiig both mure interesting and more compatible 
vNilh tannb life than b\ making, it more; financially 
acoessd)le.v' 

hi 1970, l|ie median \ears of school completed by 
wnmen age^.25'and o\er ranj^cnl from a high of 12.4 

* in Alaska, Colorado, Nevada; Ulah,^\Va.shingt()n, and 
W'Noming, to a low of 10.3 IVr Kentu^-ky, 10.6 in South 

j(;ar()l ina, 10.7 in_Arkansas, antM().8 in Georgia, Lom- 
suma. North Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 
Tims, women in the West had the most median years 
of schooling and women in the South the fewest, 
according to the Bureau uf the Census. Among wiiite 
women, tlie lowest medians were found in KcMitucky 
1 1()..3> and West \'irginia ( 10.8). The median schooling 
of blact women readied a higli in states wJiere the 
black population' is relaliAch small: I2.7'"years in 
Haw an, )2.3 in New Hampshire, 12.3 in Alaska, Maine,* 
and South Dakota, 12.2 in Verihout, Colorado, and 
Xli^mtana, and a [uw^iu states where the black popiila- 
lion IS most couceutraled— Mississippi and South 
Carolina {HA), The median school \cars for all white 
women age 25 and o\ei was 12.1 in 1970. For bhrck 
Women it was l().0,.and forj^\omen of Spauish lieritage 
it was 9.4. ^ 

At age 1<S and 19, abotM 48 percent of females and 
onl\ 38 percent of males are enrolled in school. From 
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then on. Feiiialc* enrolliia^nt l)i»p;ius a sharp decline. 
At ajjje 20. and 21^ t>nl\ 2(5 percent of females (itnd 
34 pel cent ol males'* are enrolled in school. Between 
ages 22 and 34, the main enrollment \ears for advanced 
degrees., more than twice as man\ males as females 
are eniolled in school. 

W'ouien tend to he more homogeneons than men 
in tiieii educational attainment and more InghK con- 
centratcil in the middle range of attainment. Men are 
inorV dispersed over the range, niore likel\ to he high 
sciiool dr.oponts and nn)re likel\ to he a<k>tnwA*d tk^giJ<?o' 
canch'date>. The spread represents class and occupa- 
tional difleiene(»s, those in elite professional and 
managerial ocmpations heing at the top and unskilled, 
and semiskilleil male workers a| the hottom. In a sense, 
then, males arc edneation'all\ hoth the most and the 
-least privileged'. 

The overwhehning majorit\ of women — more than 
SO percent of the total — have .never heen to college. 
The largest propoi tionof these — ahtiut 40 percent — are 
lugh M:4mo) graduates, and an addrtioiiar^O pei'ceTTt 
have luid some high school hut did not graduate. Less 
than 10 percent of all women arc college graduates. 
In contrast, almost a (juarter of women have only a 
grade school education or less.- The i^eriously un- 
-derciduc-^ited-are. thi^refore, more than^twjce a^ nu^ 
merous as tlie college.educated. Certainlv these-figures 
are not reflected in the amount of attention or niones 
devoted to tliv education of w^(>men.^ 

It is important, and difficult, to keep ill mind that 
the college woman, far from heing tvpical, represents 
onl\ a minoritv of women in the nation, however 
infln^ ntia! an J articulate that minorltv ina\ he. In 
most wa^s the educational and occupational interests 
of college and noncollege women are probablv cofi- 
grncut, hut noncollege women also have special needs 
that Ktinire special atti ution. Although tlie exploration 
\)f the needs, knowledge, and attitudes of the noncol-- 
lege wonuin goes heVond the limits of this volume, 
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Table I. Median School Years Completed b\ Persons 25 
Years And Over: 1960 And 1970 
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it ivuuiins a liijili pi ioi it\ tv)r liitiire research on women 
unci ecliicatioii. ^ 

DuuMjitlie sixties the proportion of wonieii attending 
coUefie rose vharpl\ to embrace more 'than a third 
t)i female In^h sth(H)l graduates. From 1950 to 1965 
first-time college enrollments of women in credit 
piijgrams more than tripled, \\ hile high seliool gradna- 
lion among uomeii oul\ doubled. B\ 1974 about four 
iinllion women were enrolled in degree credit pro- 
grams and about 4.9 million males, representing a 
six^fold increase for women and a three-fold increase 
lof men since 1946. ^ 

These, rissiiig eiirollments uiidoubtedl>'4)rought a 
conc(5initant rise in the aspirations and consciousness 
of women. the\ certainlv provided an articulate and 
informod leadership for the wouumTs movenient. 

On teacher ratings of achie\'ement, girls do clearly 
better than l)o\s in priniarv and secondary schools. 
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For cxainplu, iji a nt.tioiuil longitudinal snr\c\, 60 
pi'rcrnt of Fciuak* high school seniors and ouU 41 
percrul ol uiaics reported a grade average oF B or, 
l)elter. 

On slandarli/ed achie\enKMU tests, resnlts are 
mixed. On some of these tests l)o\s score higher than 
girls, mainK hecanse of the stress on scientific know l- 
edge in the tests. On the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, girjs perforui better in some 
subjects tnid less well in others. In w riting, for exaniple, 
girls do significanth better than l)o\s. Among 9-year- 
olds ru 1969, the median percent of correct re>sponhe> 
w tis 34.7 for Females and 22.3 for malcjs?;^ among 
l7-\ ear-olds, it w as 67.0 for females and 57.3 for males. 
Girls aKo did better in reading, but boys did signifi- 
,cantl> i)etter in science. T\\^\ did about cciually well 
in citizenship and literature. 

Illiteracy . . 

An astonishing number of American women are still 
-illiterate: more than 727,000, about half of thein under 
, 44 ye^u> of age. The illiterac\ rate of all males is 
iiuU somew bat higher than that of females, but among 
l>lacks the rate For males is conNideral)l\ higher than 
for temale:>4 4^3^piM:cenf aiiiL2. 9 percent respectivclv 
in 1970).. . 

While American illileraCx rates are sornew hat higber^ 
for luales than for females, in most of the world the 
rates arc lynch higjier for women. About 28 percent 
of all adult males and almost 40 percent of all adult 
women in the world's population are illiterate. 
, Female illitcracv is higher on all the continents. 
In Africa. 84 percent of adult women and 63 percent 
of adult males are illiterate. In the A^rab states, 86 
percent of women and 61 percent of male's are illiterate, 
in Asia 57 .percent ot women and 37 perce.it of males, 
in Latin America 27 p^'rcent of w omen and 20 pefcent 
oT males/in Europe 3 percent of women and about 
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Table 2. Percentage of Population Illiterate in.Specific 



Countries 

t Illiteracy: inability to read and write) - . _ 
(v5 plus 

6") plus SI t 97.5 

South Mraa B.iutii' 1 >-2-l >1 0 16.0 

/.ml.u ^ 1-5-19 M.9 " 29.1 

M, u.o 1V19 U9 10.1 

lOplus .31.2 i:3.3 

IS ■ ^ 16-2.1 - 3 .2 

liuutl ^( IV 19 • 25.8 23,(J 

(>5i)lus 40.0 61,2 

^ : — (v>-j^lti^ 57:0 58:9- 

1,m!.,'u.su 15-19 . 26.7 . 44.5 

iSS plus S3.() 96.2 

Vl»l»ppu.rs 15.U) 15.9 13.6 

()5 plus 60.8 ^ 76.8 

1V19. . 13.9 ' 39.1 

h5plu> %1.0 ' , , 92.7 



22.3 .pert cut of iiicilcs, and in N-oi'tli America about 
2 pcieeut of wuincii and 1 percent of men. i 

These comparative figures indicate that femalif illit- 
eracy in ".the workKs population is still high but that 
cDiVsiderahle progress in reducing these rates has been 
made in virtually all parts of the world during recent- 
decades. In most countries, thc\ majority of people 
ov er age 65 and a much low er percentage of the younger 
populiitioii are illiterate. 

In/most of the workKs popuWum^i fairly even 
baifnice iy being achieved in enrollments of males 
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and .females in <\11 three educational levels, primary, 
seuondar), and higher schools. In North and. South 
America,' women are 48 percent of all enrollments, 
i— in the USSR 49 percent, in Europe 47 percent, in 
. Africa 39 percent, in Asia (excluding Arab states) 38 
percent, and in the Arab states 35 percent. 

In higher education, jiowever, the enrollments of 
women still lagbi:hiiid Uiose ofHnales, though consid- 
erable progress has been made even, at this level., 
AnK)ng workUchool enrollments, women are 43 per- 
cent of the total. At the first lav:el, they are 44 percent 
of the total, at the second 43 percent, and at the third 
(college e((iuvalent) 38 percent. 

Teaching • 

* Earlier in the century, teaching w^as much more a 
female profession than it is now. The phenomenal 
-growth of secondary and especially higher education 
gr-^ql) dinuitishud^ tlu^-nnme-rical -dominance of 
women. In 1970, male teachers, including those in 
' higher education, almost equalled the number, of 
^ female teachers— L2 million and i.7 million respec- 
tively. In 1930, women teachers^vere almost four times 
. - as numerous as males— 819,000 and 216,000 respec- ^ 
tively. ' ' • 



Table 3. Percentage of Women Among All Teachers in * 
Selected Years 
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[h ' . Women in luliioalioUl 

Males arc also a nuith larjjcr proportion of clenitMilu- 
rv iXnd scconclarx school tcacliers tlian tlie\ were in 
1V)30. In 1971), women were twiee as unnierons as 
ijieu at these le\els, l)nt in 1930 the\ had l)een alK)nt 
fi\e times as nunierons. Tlie eliaii^e resulted from 
the o;row th o{ seci>n(lar\ schools iind ihe shift" to tlTe 
eniph)\ment of males at this lex eh* In 1930 w^omen , 
had heen t\\ ice^is nuineri)ns a^ males ann)iijj; seconder) 
schoi)! teacheis,uow the\ are soniew hat less nniiierous. 

Exenan liijjher edntalion, the proportion of WH)nien 
facnlK has decreased. In 1930, males were sonunvliat 
more thiin twice as nnmerons as women in collejie 
hu ultiis. \\)w the\ are about tlnee limes iLs nnmerons* 

The proporlu)n of male teachers wln) ha\e dejirees 
huvondjhe l)aehelor\ is more jhan twice as great as 
the pioportu)!! 1)1 females witli^them, aecordinji; to the 
NEA. Ahonl 13peutMit of male pnhlTc'school teachers 
had a master's deiiree oi its etpiixalenl in 1970, hut 
onl\ 19 percent ol fenuill- teachers. Since; rank and 
ct)mpensation in the educational hierarchx are in- 
flnence^l 1)\ degrees held, this difference ma\ at least 
partK evplain the snl)i)rdinate status of women in the 
teaching profession. 



\VTnTi lli^TubdTarr v^ar-^^ulUi^idjIu^^ w^as 
the same in 1970 for male and fenuile prTHlie licliocTH 
teachers, the average annual salur\ of male teachers 
uas $9,901) ancUhat of female teachers \inl\ ^$9,000. / 
— Amo_uiisei()ndar\ school teachers, w (imen are highh 
ci)nct-ntr^ih^^TrrE^ Ahuost a third 

of all wi)inen secondar\ seht^(^ tcTicher-v (i29jx^^ 
taught English in 1970, compared w ith onl\ 13 percent 
of ijien. Other areas of stnd\ that emplcned large 
numhers of women wrre: math (13 percent compared 
with 15 percent of males), home economics (11 percent 
i)f w omen and no males), health and ph\ sical e^hication 
' { II) percent of u omen and 7 percent of males); Women 
wereextremeK nndi r-iepresented in science (3*iDercent, 
of womeii and 17*percent of males),, in indn^trial arts 
and vocational education (.5 percent c3f women, all 
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of them ill "\ocationar' education, and 11 percent 
of iiTalesK and in social studies (7 percent of wqmeii 
rfn(L2() percent of www), . 

• /ihoujjh tlie \tatuN of women in the total teachiTig 
profession i.s a subordinate one, so far<jits authorit\, 
income, and subjects taught are concerned, it i,s none- 
theless trui» that A\ouien are a mnnerical majorit\' in 
the profession and that their pc^^ition in the profess itm 
is prohahlv ^troM'^;er than the position of women 
elsewhere in the world. • , — 

"Nowhere in the western world has there beyn as 
hifjh a proportion oi women prifiiar\ school teachers 
as ii. tlie Tuited States. In Great Britain and Sweden, 
the closest ri\als, womeu have been 75 percent of 
primar\ school teachers, in France ^6 percent, and 
in Finland 63 percent, Among lA)th >iii;ondar\ and 
postsecondar\ teachers, women ha\e be^*ii a higher 
proportion of the total in the United Slates than in 
an\ utMuitrx except France. lu po.stsec^^ondary schoohs 
women are 20 percent of teachers ui tl;e Uuit(jxl States, 
21 perct^nt in France, 18 percent in Finland, 13 percent 
in Canada, 11 percent in Great Britain, 10 percent 
in ^w eden, H percent in Austria, 2 perjbent in West 
German)'. 

To stale thes'e facts is not to offer praise for the 
status of wonkn in the American teaching professi/:)n; 
it ivonh to suggest fehat women elsewhere ha\e e\en 
further IfJ go. . ' 
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Women in Classical and Medieval 

/ 

Education' 



HistoriralK, the education >()f woukmi has heen 
tashioned around the tasks and roles the\' 
pertonn in tlie societ\, just as male education 
has i)een. The roles ol women, almost to the present 
dav, have been limited clnefK to domestic ones — th(? 
hearing and reaung of childien, cooking, making 
ch)thing, antl keeping house. It has heen assumed thaf 
tliese dome^iic tasks are so simple to perform, tynd 
so eas\ .Jto pass on from one generation to the next, 
that the\ retiuire no special preparation, knowledge, 
or schooling. Gi\en these, roles and these views of 
the limited comple\ii\ — and social. ctmtiihution — of 
the roles, it is little wonder that the education of 
women, almost until the modern period, has heen so 
* universally' neglected. : 

Women of rank and leisure have, in some societies 
at least, de\ eloped interests and knowledge extending 
hevond the, stric^'tlv domestic duties. For these wtmien, 
^ social roles have usnallv also extended he\ond their 
honst»ht)l(ls. In some places, women of^ lesser rank 
ha\e auiuired vocational skills — as well as religious 
•learning and vocations — that reach hevond the strictly 
domestic. \Vomen\ v\ ork and education ha\ e generally 
i)een confin(*d, however, to honst'hold duties. 

The histor\ of t\\v education of ^vvomen ha:: been 
as neglected as their education. The modern treatment 
of the subject is sketchv at best; no comprehensive 
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Nohiinu on an> g\\vu historic piTiod exists, and vir- 
tualK nothinfi at all gi\es an overview of the histor^' 
K}{ \\\nwu Ml edncation. Tlie records are there, buried 
in the main l)od\ of histor\ and literature, and some 
ratliervxle\r)ted di^^^^in^^ ma\ l)e retinired to extricate 
them. What is kno\\ n ma\ he intripiinji enough to 
stihudate sucli excavations'. 

TKe ancient Greeks are a special case in history, 
Roma^i, B>/antine, inedie\al, and modern learning all 
ha\e deep roots in clas>ical Greek learning, culture, 
arts, hterature, philosopln , and politics. Moreover, the 
New Testament of the Christian Bible was written 
tnst m Creek, and the gospels were spread by Greek- 
spcakuig apostlcM. Ancient Greek democracy, much 
adnnn'tl in the modern world, was, as we know, based 
on sla\er\. Perhaps less well known is the fact that 
Creek w omen occupied a status not much more exalted 
than that of slaves. 

The ancient Creek cit\ has been called a **men's 
club," a w arrior and seafaring conuuunity that exclud- 
ed women from its inner circles. The Greek style of 
education tended to be a male-to-male tutorial, often 
m\ol\ing a close personal, even sexual, relationship 
between au^older and a younger male. The family 
was not a strong instituti(m. It carried on onl\ limited 
eclucalion of the \oung, and mothers were generally 
considered unfit to teach their own children, while 
fathers were l)u>\ with the duties of citizenship. At 
about age se\en, \onng bo\s began their education 
mider the tutorship of older males. Girls stayed at 
home with mother. 

In die earl\ Greek period, there were no schools. 
Later, when the\ did appear, the\ were^)ften disdained 
b> Hic (Ireek liti/en because the\ charged fees and 
taught mainly technical subjects. 

A few women's schools existed. Sappho of Lesbos, 
most notabh, operated a , school that taught women 
of rank such snl)jects as singing, music; dancing, and 
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spoxts. Considerable \ariation in the status of women 
can* of course, be found among the Greek cities. Among 
Spartans, fv)r example, women were regarded 'mainlv 
as breeders of sons and warriors, for which task they 
were expected to train their bodies and keep themselves 
physicalK fit. In Greece as eJscM^here (in Hitler\s 
Geniianv, for example), the stronger the military ethic 
and the more segregated the male militar\ class, the 
more tle^racled the status of women tended to be. 

Tl)e Romans adopted much of Greek learning and 
culture. The\ rejected, however, two central features: 
nnisic, which the Greeks had regarded as their highest 
art form, and sport, which, the Roman>s regarded as 
useless and — in its nudity and associations with 
homosexual it\ in Greece — shocking. Unfortunatery, 
both sport and music were activities in which Greek 
women had acti\el\ participated, such participation 
wn^^ generally denied Rt)man, women. 

The Romans apparently had quite a different view 
from the Greeks of the famiK and its functions. The 
Ri^an^amiK was a stronginstitution, and the Romans 
regarded the family circle as the proper place for the 
child to grow up and receive an education. The mother 
raised and taught her own children, rather than pass 
on the dut\ to slaves or male tutors. Even ^the most 
aristocratic Roman women were said to feel honored 
to assume a place in the family as the guardian and 
teacher of the young. 

As in Greece, liowever,.thc male child 'at age seven 
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ceased t() be under the exclusive guardianship of his 
mother, kis new tutor was his fallier — rather than 
an adult \nalf* outside the faniilv, as w^as the case in 
Greece. 'I he lather was thought to be the male child's 
real teacher, and when other males performed this 
function. 'they were expected to act like fathers. Girls, 
again, stii>ed at home with mother. At about age 
KS, the ed icatipu of the aristocratic Roman boy moved 
outside tile famiK, first with preparation for public 
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life, and then with uiililai^\ ser\ iw. The; education 
of \\()inVn seldom went bevond the confines of the 
houseliold. 

'The Dark A^es,' h\ their ver\ name, are taken io 
be a lime of ignorance, ominous gloom, and suppres- 
sion of learjiing and incjuirv. So far as women are 
concerned, the spread of Christia)iit\ throughout the 
Rouiaft Empire led in the direction of greater partici- 
pation in famih and religious life. In the medieval 
Christian world, women took on, in effect, a most 
significant and nesN social role. rhe\ became important 
guardians and propagators of the faith, in their own 
li\i»s, in the inslructionof their children, in the 
teaLlnngthcN received in con\ents, as nuns oT religious 
orders, and as servants of the church in a variety of 
roles. 

It is estimated, indeed, that more women than men 
w ere- bterate during the Middle Ages— and on into 
the Renaissance., The Catholic stress on family life 
and on monogann ga\ e w omen a secure and significant 
place in their homes and in societ\. Women were 
.expected to bring up children' in their religious faith 
and maintain a Christian household. They played a 
leading role in religious life. Mar\, mother of Jesus, 
was an .^xalted figure in the faith (more so, perhaps, 
than an\ comparable figure in other faiths), and women 
served the church as benefactors, staff, and servants. 

Women were uuid are), however, denied admission 
to the priesthood and the high ()ffices of the church, 
and, moreover, priests w ere pledged to celibacv . Thus, 
sex roles in the church were both sharpK segregated 
and hierarchical, and the education of the sexes tended 
to refltat these differences. In iiiedie\al Europe, the 
main purpose of the mii\ersit\ was to train males 
for the priesthood. It was in these institutions that 
most of the scholarship of the peiiod was promoted 
and from them most p.ublications wa^re issued. 

Women entered convents to train for the nunnery 
and religions vocations and, if the\ were women of 
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rauk, to train for their domestic and religious functions. 
Some churchmen of the time even thouglit that women, 
h\ trauiing in medicine, theoh)g-\, and ser\ice, could 
be sent as niissioharies to cotuiuer the infidel, as the 
crusaders had been unable to do.-. 

In the fourteenth centur\, Geoffrey de la Tour- 
Landr\'>. book on chi\ alry, a popular text of its day, 
ad\ised brides on how to win prestige and wealth 
thrcnigh honor and obedience. He wa^ apparently the 
Dale Carnegie of his da\. The popularit\ of this book 

^ certainK indleated that man\ w^meil of tlie time were 
able to read, bi the lower schools of France in that 
.centur\, girls were educated alongside boys, and in 
Gernuun, there were more cloisters for females than 

0 for males. 

bi fifteenth-centm\ ItaK , women pla\ed an impor- 
tant part in the re\i\al,of humanist learning and of. 
the Roman and Greek classics. The\ also won honors 
in the sciences and ar^s, and the I'miversities, opened 

' to women in the late uiedie\al period, began to aw^ard 
them the doctorate. Women lectured at the uni\ ersities 
on religion, philosophy, and literature. During the 
Renaissance the intellectual development of women 
went even further. Women of the upper class and 

^, exeli business and professional women became so 
\ersed in the classics that \ isitors to ItaK marvelled 
at their learning and began to encourage classical 
studies for their own women. Such studies often 

. nicluded poetrv, orator\ , Roman history, the ethics 
of Rtmian Stoicisift, Greek, mathematics, geometry, 
astronomy, music, singing. 
Burckhardt observes: 

III urdt r to lUKlerslaiKl [\\v higher forin.s of .social intercourse 
(lunn^ the Ht uaissance, it is neccssarv to know that woman 
was regarded as m a position of perfect e(jualit\ with man. 
Al)o\e all. the education oF the woman ammng the higher 
classes IS essentiall) the same as that of the man. Tliere 
was not the slightest hesitation among the Italians of the 
Renaissance m according the'^same literary and even philo- 
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l««ical instruction tu M>ns and clauj;)iters. There was no 
<Hfestion of a (.onscious "emancipation" of woman or an\-- 
tiiuifj so mit of the ordinar\ , for the situation was understood 
,'to he a matter of course. The education of the woman of 
' rank, just as well. as that of the man, sought'the development 
of a welhriiunded personalit\ in every respect. 

E\t'n Boccaccio in foiiitecMith-centiiiy Itoly wrote 
Ills De Claris Slulieribu.s about outstanding women, 
including Eve, Cleopatra, Sappho, and the.Queen of 
Naples. In the fifteenth century, the Gernxin writer 
Agrippd wrote a similar volume on the excellence, 
even superiorits, of women. Queen Isfvbella of Spain 
l)tvainc' so enamored of the'hew learning, thaf she 
hirecl Italian instructois 'to-teajh in her court and 
111 the universities.' She studied the classics herself 
ami personalis supers ised the instruction of others. 

\\\>nieh of the Middle Ages and Rehiaissance. were 
also especialh supportise of the mystical teiidencies ' 
of the time and of the religious teachings that began 
with experience and intuition, rather than rationality , 
and book-learning, and of" the mystical orders that 
mixed with people of all ranks and abjured riches 

anJ privilege. , 'i- i 

. Women w ere also active participants in the medieval 
guilds, where the\ received training from which our 
own apprenticeship programs are direct descendants. 
It IS flrmK established that women were admitted 
to tiie guilds, usually, as the w icbws of guild members 
who had died. Eiifiksh GuiUh, a volume edited,by J.' 
T. Smith, presents original documents, mainly from 
the fourteenth centurs, giving essential facts about 
. the English guilds. These documents'were available 
because 'Parliament in 1389 had reqiiired diat local 
governments and guilds submit records of "bretheren 
and sistercn" in all English shires. 

Most of the guilds cited in these medieval documents 
w ere social and religious organizations, but there were 
also man\ crafts guilds among them. Of the eighty-five 
craft guilds on which Smith offered records, at least 
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sevent\-t\\o had women meniburs admitted on an 
equal basis with men. In man\ crises, w^omen were 
admitted as widows because the\ liad worked beside 
their husbands in their shop, doing the same work, 
and carr>ing on the same supervision of apprentices. 
Xine guilds appear to have been entireh male: The 
Guild of Young Scholars at Lynn (perhaps preparing 
for the priesthood), the guilds of shipmen at Lynn; 
smiths at Chesterfield, fullers at Bristol; tailors, eord- 
wainers, and' bakers at Exeter. Women had equal 
membership in the guilds of. barbers, furriers, carpen- 
teis, saddlers, and spurrier.sat Norw ich; fullers, tailors, 
and t\lers at Lincoln, joiners and carpenters at Wor- 
cester, Women also belwiged to the religious and 
benevolent guilds, / 

In all these guilds, the rights and ..responsibilities 
of women were apparenth tiie same as for men. They 
helped elect officers and the\ took part in all proceed- 
ings. That women were far from passive members 
is evidenced h\ the guild rules that ofteit forbade 
disorderK debafes b\ both +he **sisteren" and the 
**bretheren." 

On the continerit, wcmien were also members of 
man\ guilds and had a few of their owfn. In Italy, 
the guilds prospered essential h in places most remote 
from Rome and central authoritv, and women were 
usually included in the most prosperous. 

Georges Francois Renard in his Guilds in il'e Middle 
A^ev, concludes: 

It would be a mistake to imagine that the woman of 
the Nf iddlf Ages was «.oiifined to her home and w as ignorant 
of the difficulties of a \vorker*s )ife. In those days she had 
an eeonoimt mdependence, such as is hardly to be met 
with in ojiir own time. In many countries she possessed, 
for mstai^f, the power to dispose of her property w ithout 
her husbancrs peruiission/It is therefore natural that there 
should be vvt)MR!rs j^nilds organized and administered like 
those of men. They existed in exclusively feminine crafts; 
fifteen of them were to be found in Paris alone towards 
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the end ut the tlartcci^ili rUur> , in the dri ssiuakiiig iiuhistn 
Mid auion*r the sills-\v<>rkers ami ^oklthread workers esiH*- 
c lalK 

Matilda, Countess of Tuscan\, l)oni 1046, was the 
scdclitMr of Ital\\ rkhc*st estate, an(f slie took consid- 
erable interest in the pnlds of Florence, her leading 
cit\, protecting them and encouraging them. Matilda, ' 
e(hieated h\ her mother, Beatrice of Bar, spoke Italian, 
Frenclulind Gerinan and wrote in Latin. 

When \'enice rose from the sea to hecome the Queen 
of the Adriatic, it was through the aid of numerous 
skilled women workers, man\ of them guild meinhers, 
who hudl the bridges and constructed the buildings 
for this iireat Italian cit\ . 

In thirteenth-centur\ Paris, about eighty mixed 
guilds admittt^l willows to carr\ on their husband's 
workshops. Men sometimes tried to exclude women 
from the guilds. The bakeis of Pontoise, for example, 
seeking a monopoK on bread baking, claimed that 
women were not strong enouglr to knead bread and 
so should be excluded. The French Parliament thought 
otherwise. . / 

Durnig the medie\al period, the Roman Catholic 
Churc'n generalK claimed an exclusive right to operate 
schools, nuist of them ha\ ing a uniform curriculum 
that included few scientific or technological studies. 
The establishment of convents for the education of 
women opened new a\enues of learning to t|iem, for 
if wiMuen were to perform their religious functions, 
the\ needed to receive religious instruction. The bene- 
fits were reak but, excluded from the priesthood and 

' assigned by ancient beliefs and traditions to separate 
and nsnaliv snbservient n)les, the extent of their 

V'dncation was inevitablv limited. 

The Ht turination introduc ed some educational \ari- 
et\ and a break with man\ of the religious traditions 
that pkued .slricfuresOn the education of women. 

' Protestants emphasized the nerd for individuals to 
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read and interpret the testanic^'nts on their own, dis- 
pensfng wjth the.priestK interniediar\ Secular and 
pnhhc schools art)se, opening inan\ nontraditional 
opportunities to women. But it was chief 1\ industri- 
alization that assigned new social roles to women and 
made it possil)le tor them to engage in studies that 
ranged well beyond their traditional lamiK and reli- 
gious Fuiietions, 

CertainK religious faith and belief ha\e powerfur 
influences on the mind und on the direction that 
education will take. In societies where paternalistio 
,and traditional religions dominate education — as in 
societies where the niilitar\ or other male institutions 
are dominant — women ha\e usually suffered most 
from educational discrimination and segregation. 
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Strictures^ on Women: French 

and British 

Thv ri-s]H'i tuc cmphnjuwnta of the.male and female aex 
heiiifi c/i//Vrt fif.- u diffi n-nt made of eduuition i.v comcqiiently 
required. For luliatei tr quality there maij be in the natural 
tniwers of kheir nwuh . . . yet the female' sex, from their 
situation in life, and from thl' duties lorr&stnmdina with 
It, muat eii4t^ntly he instructed in' a manner suitable to 
the tasks which they will have io ]Krform. 

To be AMient daughters, faithful wives, and imidetit 
mothers, lotiFuseful in the affairs of the house, to be sensible 
unnpamous. and affectionate friends, are, without doubt, 
the principal objects of female duty. 
— F. Burtuu, Lecturi's qii Fenidlf Education and Manners, 



In thf sevt-^utfCMith and eighteenth centuries, writing 
and preaching about the duties and training of 
women hecanie, aniong religious' men, a rather 
popular undertaking. At any rate, a number of these 
lectures and "strictures" have, been retrieved from 
^ histor\ and.are now available, including the following 
tu o. fhe\ are (luoted from at some length here because 
the\ transmit some firsthand sense of what life and 
education were like for women several centuries ago. 
Both views— one Catholic, one Protestant— were re- 
garded as eulightet ed for their time because they were 
concerned about the need to educate women. 

Fenelon, "born in 1651 info an aristocratic French 
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faniih, became a. CatlYcriic priest and a prominent 
ediicat. r in his dav\ 

Nothing is iiiort' iH-^Kalttl than llu' cdiicalioii ol jiiHs. 
Cusli)ni^iiul tin* capruc iit'inulliers olleu decide the whofe 
niallt;r. The educaluin oi l)o\ s is regarded as a most important 
niajiter |^^)ecanse o\ its hearniji on the pnhlie weal. Relerence 
i> inv*^tial)l\ niaJe to the nunierons woniiii whose iutellee- 
tnal a):tainnien,ts have made them ridicnions, 

V Ai'inan's inteHett is normalK more feeble and lu»r 
coru)sit> greater than those of a man, also it is nndesira^e 
to set her tn studies \Chich ma\ turn her head. Women 
shtuild ni)t govern the state ox make war or inter die sacred 
nnnistr\. Tims the\ can di.spen.se with soiiie of the more 
ditlicnlt hranches of knowledge. Even the niajoritv o£ the 
ineihaniuil arts are m>t suitable to tjieiii^ Tli'e\ are! made 
for e\erus(> in moderation. Their bodies as well as their 
minds are less strong ami robust than those of men. /)n 
the t)ther hand, nature luu given tlienf as a^ recompense 
.ualnstr\, neatness, anti i ioiK»ni\, si) as to kirp them (piielK 
oiiupied m then* liomes, 

Bnl*n\liat rt^sult^ Irom tins natural weakness of w^Miieu? 
The weaker tlie> are the more nnportant it is U) strengthen 
them. The world is not an abstraetioiu it is the sum total 
t)f taiiulies/and who can civilize it more elfectively thiiU 
women? ^ 

^ rliev *the ihiti,( s ot w\>men) are scarceK less important 
to the public than those of men, since women have a 
lu)ustihold t*) rule, a husband to make happv, and children 
i\} brmji up w elL Tliev form half <*)f the liniiian race redeemed 
b\ the bhuul ol Jesns Christ and destined to eternal life. 

liinoranu* is the reason h)r a uiil being boied aiu! not 
know,niji how to occnpx herself. Ha\ ing nothing ii) do the 
girl abaudt»ns'lierself to idleness, aial idleness is a weakness 
o» the st)ul, and inexhaustible source of boredom. When 
this sohness and indolence are joined to ignorance there 
results a danjierous inclination towards anuiseinents and. 
entertainments. This indeed it is which excites an indiscreet 
antI insatiable curiosit\. Those who are w elbediicuted and 
Ol ( npinl in serums pnrsmts lui\e as a rhie oiiK a moderate 
curiosil\. 

' ' Those who ha\e intelligence olteii dcwelop into blue- 
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slotkiiius and riMtl t/\er> book wliichctiii lecd their \»mil>. 
Thf\ di'\flt)<i a passion lor lunt'ls, for pla>s, h. fanciful 
tail's ul adviMilnrt/ with «i roinantu lo\f intcMVst, These 
acKentures which th^e fiction-writer invents in order to 
please, lia\e no relaHon to the motives which hold s\va> 
ni real life and which de^jde actual e\ents, nor to ^tlie 
distippunituitnts which one uieet.s^ in whateM't one, takes 
in hand. She h>iijis to li\e like thi^se iniajiinar\ princesses 
who ni novels are tilwavs eharm^n^, alwa\s worshipiX'd, 
alwa>s independent. How she w.illJiaU* tu descend from 
this romance to the sordid detail.s.'of hou.vekeepinj;! 

Some uirls push their cnriositv stilKfurthcr and take 
upun tlieniseKes to express opinions o^i reli^iims matters, 
althoniih tlu'\ are incapable of doiiij; so. But those who 
lia\e Misnllaient nitellectu.J aptitude for these curitisities, 
still have t>thers proportionate to Hieir powers. Thev want 
tij he told « \t rvlhin^ xUkI lo tell e\ erytliiiij;. The\ are \ain 
and \anit> makes tliem talkative. Tlie\ are fri\olous' and 
ihrtr lriv()ht\ prevents the reflection which wouhNoften 
help them to keep sdenee. * * - 

We must also repress u» them inordinate friendships, 
^ lri\ial italunsu s, t;,\auuerated compliments, and transports. 
All this spiuls thehi and accustttms them ,to reuarcLa^vtoi) 
Immihumand slill whate\er isj^ra\eand seri()iis. \VV Hh\)uUI 
e\en trv to induce them to studv lu)W to speak in a^iorU 
- and concise maimer. True intelligence is slu»\ii in cnttiuj^ 
t)ul an> useless distimrse and sa\iii^ much in a few wo*rd^, 
Instead of which most w^oiiien sav little in maii\ words. 
The\ take readiness of speech and \i\j>cit> of imivjliiiijition 
tiiV intelliiieme. ' ' 

Nothing tJood uin he expected from a woman ^unless, 
she can he induced to coiisi(|^tT and examine her,thoii^hts, 
to explain them in a concise, manner, and to kn\)U w'hen 
tt) he silent. Another thinji which contrihiites vefv niuch 
to tilt lonu-windtd disccMirses ()P women is that.tl)e\ are» 
In nature artilicitil and use lonji^delonrs before tfie> cH)ine 
Ui the point. The\ ha\e a hijih opinion of craftiness — and 
wh\ should the\ not, since the> know nothing of a better 
kind ol prndence. Theyluivea pliable nature which enables 
tliemtoplav easil) all surts of ijarts/l'ears cost them nothing, 
their passioQS arc*(|uick ilnd their knowledge limited. 

We iiiav add that thev are (hHident and full of false 
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jnodestv, and tlu.s a)?aui is a cause (M pretence. The means 
to prevent no great a fault is ne\er to^iNethem anopp Umitv 
lor .l)euig crah\, l)ut to accustom them to say frankl\> vyhat 
- thev feei about an\ permissible subject. The\ should be 
free to express their boredom when the\ feel bored. The\ 
should never be ft^ced to appear as if thev VxkM certain 
persons or books if they do not like them. / ^ 
Al)o\e all never let girls suspect that voW; ^^'i^ut thqm 
• to aspire to become nuns, for. this thought deb*tro\s their 

/Lonfidence ui their parents, suggests [o them that t\jey are 
not loved. ' • , • • 

The chief fault fo be found in girls is vanitv. They are^ 
born with an eager desire to please.' As the avenues which 
Icail men to positions of authority and to glory are closed 
to them they try' to coyipensate for this by graces of the 
nnnil or ol the body . This explains their s\\ eet a'ltd insinuat- 
mg \\a^ oi talking and why t^ley aim so'much fjt being 
' bc.iutifnl, and at possessing a cliarming appearance. This 
ruess IS more marked among our nation than/ip any other. 
The njstabdity ol disposition which is common among us 
caiises A co1f)J;uiual change in th(» fashions, so that to the 
Io\'e of dress is added tbat.of novelty which has a curious 
attraction for the female mind. 

Beauty, you will say, decei\eir the person whbs^o.ssesses 
It more than those who are dazzled by it. Persons w'ho 
seejv all thj^^^fstuictiou from their good looks sooni:)ecome 
rulicnloiis. Without noticing it they arrive at Jt certain age 
\vheu their bcMuty fades and when fhey are still charmed^ 
with themselves, although the world, far from being so, 
is disgnstod with them. , 

As a rule the fashions are a .matter of caprice. Those 
who arc^ most shallow -minded and least educated draw the 
rest after them. It is enough 'that somethinjj has been 
, fashionable for a long time for at to be so no longer, and 
lor sometlnng else, however ridiculous, b take its place 
and be admired so long as it is considered. a novelty. 
Jesns Christ teaches ns to place^all our virtue in the 
. fear and distrust of self. Would you wish, you could say 
to a girl, toe. idanger y our pw n.s.pi5J aild that of your neighbor 
for the sake of a foolish yanity? Be horrified therefore at 
,jthese bare necks aucf other immodesties. Above all never 
•allow* girls N) dress above their rank. Show them the danger 
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• to wlutli tlu \ arc t \pt)MiiU ^l^^""'*^^ '^^'*^ '^^^^^ 

thfHist'KoiluNpiseil 1»\ sciisil)lt' pt'oplc ntlie\ (orjivl llu'ir 

' A inoiv.piuitauicartouo is slnick !>> the* Protestant 
iniuistt-r, tilt" H.'\. John. Ik'nuvll, in his StficturCH on 
Fcmcdo Ediu atio}i\^oU:i.v Book Press, published in 
1745.) 

Wlit-n u'jiNulcr [\\v iial/iral rtpiahlv of uoiiieii with 
tluMillK r l^ivix nitliK IK t .upon sin , ami liioir orij^iiial 
kU NtiuatMii to Ik- oiiipanioiis aiul omlorlrrs ol man, w hen 
\vt retollKt IIk- plrasnu'N (ItTUfd from liieir a<iret'ai)lo 
\natilv anil sprijihllimss, tiie soollnnii It'iKkriK'ss ol liieir 
inrinKUip aiiil the ardt iK V ol iht ir atl\\lion, when we call 
hi uund a!! ihrir Jianns and allraUionN,-al)o\ e all, when 
wv n tK'M. that the \onth ol both n\es are- muler their 
niana^eiu* III h)r inan\ ol. th<)se earlv u-ars, when all the 
' dur ' It' JUipnssions nnisl hr made, it nia\ jnstlx appear 
' a. nialtt r ut anja/enu nt. that then i <lneation has l)een st) 
uMah and st) iieiK'ralK nrjjletted, that no ruition, ancient 
or uiuihTu. itas ( steeined it an ohjei^^t of pnhlic importance, . 
that no phdusophei nr Icmsiator has niterwoxen it with 
lu> ^\st« ni. nor an\ writei deeiiK-d it a svihject worth of 
a Inll or \i-nons (h^cnsM(»n. 

\l<ni\ lanious authors t)l Cireeee and Home, o{ modern 
Kurnpr. <md ol our n\\ n i ountrv » ha\ e formed an iguomini- - 
uus phalanx, to wajZe. in ink\ armor, an Xmecpial battle 
^atlainst this Mulvr an^tl deleiiseless se\. Kven the sacred 
hiioks ol l{e\elatit)n lia\e heen tailed iivto sanction these 
ma!e\ol( iit elhiMous. and. heumsc Solonn)n declaimed, at 
, an caiU pi^iuul. onK «iiZainst the worst and most ahandoned 
ol the. s»A, he has Ixrn lollowed hv a nninher of serviie 
inntat<»rs. 

Xmouu the' Iv^xptians, who were celebrated for their 
h <irnniti.«isrn)ntMii\,aud \faui. women met with some partial 
. and suJhf «hslni«:u!shin^ marks ol attention. Thev weie 
admitted to the pubhc lectnn s nu philosoph\ , the lanrel 
,1 uiKc was nof supposed niiproper loi their brow; and, 
b\ a Jaslt*. unp*nallel(Ml a|id unheard of in an\ other country, 
weit' t utrustt'd \\\\\{ the uiana«ement pi iiej^otiations, 
ol o^nnurrcial int«*rests ami other publit' undertakings. But 
this was crmm in another ridiculous extreme. It xvas at- 
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teiupttuii; 1(1 laakt' tlu in umw \\\ a spliJ'rt . lo\ whuli iialuro 

TIh' surt ot kiu>'Alr(lm\ uiiuh tlirsr saiio>«. t^oiiiimniicaU'd, 
liuiitatU Hit woiiu u It iaiN('(i her uiuK rstaiidiiiU on tjio 
ft nil <«t Ik r is' ' ^ 

\ T\\i Bal)\lninan and \ssvrian] xIhx k!n«4 and nuk-l^alt' 
t. UNt*>ni3'>t t. i^lk't tnni M tlu ir vounu. nMriKiU(.'td)lr \\()na*n» 
aiid di>{)(isinu ol tin n clKirnis and persons \)\ »inction, whilst 
it lifniii^ a Mnsli on r\tT\ modest clurk. nia\ »il)nndantl> 
ojn\nU^ iiN, that tins prbpU- IkuI l)nt sK ndri uKms ol IChKiU' 
unpurttnKt . an\ mi^nil (pitditu s in the sr\, oi an\ ineutal 
pt-rkc tii»ns Tlu \h (K's antll\isKnis atloid ns no sprt inU'ns 
Mit \iu\{{ part»aht\ fvuisrd l^) tlu* tair. 

It is /-t itan* tin* (Iivrks wrrt* ihr \ct\ paltcTns of c\oy\ 
thniii that < onld \h <.liarnnn<: iind rvpii^itr ni taste. The 
tiuih l^ citMpuMRe and \tiloni weu* the soK\ exehtsixe 
anihttion ol the tnncs. .\s \et, women htid iU)t emerj»ed 
trum a and niiih»nons tondilion ol ser\dil\. As taste, 
hti\\t\(r tZiatlnalK ad\ anted, aial knowledge made ihts 
t( ( hnu^ ( vpnsiteK ah\( . the (ireeks heUan ardenlK to p*ml 
tnr <minteRnnrse with the se\. \ikL to theeleinal disgrace 
*»t then in(»Mht> » the\ tonnd it in then < i>tirt{'zau\. In reaht\ , 
it Was Hilt so nnah ti niattei ol w leke<.lness, tis ol taste. 
\\ hih - w {in»( n ot mot!esl\ Wt ie deprived of all *id\antaues 
t4»r uuprM\ nm thenist Urs thest' cointe/aiis, l)\ inixinii in 
puhht ( UK a s, had ao[niretl all tht* interesting »dhirenients 
and attratti»Mis Hence the nnhonnded tillentioiis lhe> re- 
» 1 1\( d IlciKe die most K^irned men had iiitei\ lews at their 
Ih»iis( s, Amun^st siah a people wluil was leiiude ednctition? 
W hilr modest) w <is thus openl\ \ lolaled tUid slioeked, w here 
wa^ moral (hs« ipinie, (Mdtnr(\ tUid nnproxemenl.'' 

lh»Hi^h ni the aiies ol thi\ah\, women recvi\ed a kind 
*»t adiiratUMu and munlx r( d in their ser\ ice, suth a pompons 
irow<l i)\ herot s, warriors, and kni<;lils, vet this appears 
iM»t to ha\(' pro( t i ded trom that heart-tell esteem. 

\ WMfiian, issiniiii out kiws, dispntni^ m philosopin, 
haraiiUumu Hie Pope in Latin, wntinu m (J eek, sludvin^ 
Ih hrt w , oMtimt IK inu theologian, ,nid puMc hin<: ni pnhlie, 
ma\ \h a !it(rar\* /if roi/ir, that th<illeii<;es our wondei, hnt 
has nolhniti ol that sotlnt ss. tninditv, and reserve, which, 
ni that se\ so powerlnll> captivate onr hearts, and enchant 
utir niiaimations. To this spirit ol t ln\alr\ , how e\ei, w'oiiien 
oWe an ttrnuil (jhlijiatloii >l was this winch called them 
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. lorlh tnmi cmihiK iik-uI and tihscutilx iiij)) piii)li<. tillt'iitipii. 
\ WIiiKl llu^ iiisliluliDii ol <.lii\alr\ r/Midoral woukmi of 

sncli iiiiuMuil ciMisujiu !Kt'Smd-4^t*h7iM^ilc(l all their thanuT 
uitli fiiluj^ii's Ml Kuw}n\ a la\\ui\ci and a religion^ had ^ 
spriiu*; up III Asia, wliuli ri<jidl\ dDoiuvd thi'iii to an 
iiii;Kiritiii> coutnuiiK ut, as luiri* ohjtttN ot tlir sciim^Vl and 
luUUixc drhuht. In Atru'*i, or the wilds ot Anvi»ri(^it is. 
' \ain to t'vped a hdtiT tatc, or a more resprdfiil atttMition 
to tcinales. Sa\ai:es ol all roinitries, imlolent and iniel, 
ta?e *id\aiitaiie oi Mipirioi strrii<;tli to oppress the weaker 

Sf\. _ , 

In Britaiii/when women are ot a^e to diseriiiiiiiate, and 
\a\ 111 *i sUi*.k of ideas, 'we send them to a hoarding school 
to ItaMi. whal-^ MuMc, daiKinu, atcoiiiplishinents, dissipa- 
. tioii,»nid lutnmic— e\er\tliinji l)iit solid know ledut' — e\er\- 
' thnij; hnt huniilit\ --e\erytliiiifi l)iit piet\. 

Thonuh tin- Krcmh ladies. In heinji edneated in eon- 
\enlN. ami there relie\inji the nnitorinit\ and loneliness 
ol then prison with entertaiiun^ hooks, and atterwards In 
a (.onstant inteuoiirse with the otlier se\, ha\e aeiiuired 
tonsiderahle know lednje and ret ineineiiw \et . , , it is ol)\ i- 
ons to an\ (hsirriinij^ oUser\er, that h^nale literature, in 
this ti)initr\, is swelled l)e\*)iid its natural dimensions. 
France. iiideiHh is so tar ivam heinji aii> proper model ol 
Uniale education, diat I coiueive it to he the \itiated taste 
ot this people, w liK h, set otj w itli a graceful and hew itchi^ng 
manner, has mlected maii\ other countries of Europe, hiil 
partu nlarK>. their owiu and overwhelmed them, at least, 
w ith a deliigr^xl tn\T»tit>, if^iiot ot crimes. 

The tlepra\ evl t (hu atlon ot teinales in ltal\ , is ahiindantK 
oliMous ttom e\er\ pa^(* ot their writers. We trace it 
" suttKientK in - . . a custom, wliicli degrades a linshand 
into the mere, p<issi\e, uiKoiu|i]amiii^ hejiolder of nameless 
nidis<.retious,^It iiia> he necessar\, perhaps, to inform some 
leadeiN, lluit, when an Italian Lad\ is married, she t hooves 
[or hersclt a Oecisheo or (Jallaiit, who is to he !ier almost 
mseparahle attendapt, to pa\ her all the petit attentions, 
do tor her a thousand kind iitfiies, estoiirt her to public 
pKues, and trequentl\ taki* airings w ith her in her carriage.) 

In Sj)ain, whethi r the true spirit ot philos()ph\ has ne\er 
\et heeii able to penetrate, and where the l)i^otr\ of a dark 
I and clouuinu reh^lon still rei^ns in all its force,' we are 

I (hh^hted with the sl^llt i)t maii\ .beautiful women, bnt 
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have no.pleastiu* from contemplalinji. their character or 
eihicatiou. On the minds of this people, the ancient ra^e ^ 
ol Kniuht Krrantrv lias, stilK left M.ich a wild and romantic 
fnthnsiasuL tluit a woman, liappenin<i to he left alone with 
a man, would Lonsider h^Tself a;;^'hiKhl\ neglected, if a 
sensihditv to her c harms did not piompt him to such indecent 
hherties with her- person, as the fermales of most other 
countries would t steein an nulignitv, and think themselves 
ohlmed to punish with eternal resentment WiMi .such senti- 
mriils. how lalleii and how undesirahle is w'oiiK^n! 

.lake «»ther Ureat warriors, the King ol IVussiu (F. xlerick) 
has been swallowed up with \iews,of too immense a .laturt, 
to atteiul, \n aa\ great degree, to the softness, to the charms 
and hlanilishmeijits of woman. He has studied more the 
lectm(ht\ ot then nature, than the.forfnation ()f their minds. 
II inunasteries are no longer t() , ii^imure' in chains and 
darkiirss, the weeping *)r misguided fair, it is not that they 
nKi\ hecouR' intelligent companions, or diffuse a softer 
charm and lustre on s(Kiet\, hut (ml> that the> may turn 
out more prohlie^mothers, and more robust and healthy 
nurses ot t'lnbrvo heroes, warriors ... to carr\; on his vast 
schemes. Still tljeit milkv bosoms are supposed to comprise 
all their \irtues and their charms. 

()\rv the imiiiense territorv of Russia, a darkness and 
a barbarism lia\e, hitherto, pre\ ailed, w hich obstruct every 
idea ol lemale, or indeed an\ other species of cultivation. 
And though the present ad\enturing spirit of the Empress 
iCadierine* wishes to inake Peteisburgh the residence of, 
the arts, c i\ di/atioik and politeness, \et there is little in 
\\yt character to encourage the hope of an> great attention 
' fo the women ol her kmgdom. 

Boarding schools trample upon nature, and give us^ 
artitu lal creatures, artificial looks, and artificial smiles. The 
(me ludies the\ send into the world, feel themselves ridicu- 
hmsh exalted abo\ e ( w hat the\ conceise to he) die $rro))eliu<r 
oitues ot hiiuil\ economy , or doinestick atte^itions. 

\lmost e\er\ thing in and about these seminariesAhas 
a tendeiKA to corrupt the heart. What is it these fair pufuls 
are taught to pant h)r? Admiration. What are considerki 
as the steps to it? Elegant dress, appearance, ecpiipage, w^iK 
smartness, dancing, singing. In the lueantime what becoinesA 
ot the loic of Goc/, which Christianit\ represents"; as the 
first ol duties.-' 
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The Coeducational Hi^h School, 1923 

Out fnar^ (onivrsation ionsta)ttly about the youn^ of the 
spctus. thvir uiisdeeiU in deportnievt, their freedom from 
i out cntunts, their sianty clothin^i upon occasion, (female), 
their hip'potkct flash nnale), the coeducational cigarette, 
Umii mutt»r rules fidlintin^ danic^ presumably for cooling- 
off purpttses, ^pf'ttmu/ whateter that means, \luch is said 
abifUt their Uu k tff ri stratnt in their discussions in mixed 
^nmps, they are reunited lery frank lomeniing sex — what- 
eter that means. Most of these things are said by folk at 
leasi d gtutratum tdder than the youth iriiitized and folk 
lihose sympatliies are a bit withered, . . . 

The i ritu s ae need to concern ourselves with the most 
art tht lumicu win* ( an only half think hut who are eamesdy 
trying tif impruie the world. Some of these are in Women's 
C/uln. , . . They are doing the damage because they talk 
toi> muih. If they lan be induced whenever met just to 
stop discussing the subjett, I belieie it will die out very 
ipiickUj. > 

Elsie Duties, Cflennlle High School, Cleveland, **False 
Hepturts abmit High S( lunds,' in Report of the Tenth Annual 
Sleeting (>f Sational Assoi iation of Deans of Women, Dept. 
of Superintendents, SEA, Feb. 26, 1023, p, NS, 

T\\v (^dtuatiou of wouumi in colonial America was 
niodelcd on the Enjrlish s\stein. Women were 
trained at home for domestic work or the\' 
entered apprenticeships with a master and his familv. 
As in England, the master of the household was 
responsible for tlu' edn^ation of everyone in the 
hon^eho^d, including relatives and apprentices. 
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Virginia and Massachusetts laws adopted in 1642 
inadt' the head of household legall\ responsible for 
theeducatioi^of all those in the household. A Virginia 
. law of 1672 made it possible for the courts to take 
^ children from parents who could not bring them up 
and^ place them in apprenticeship with masters who 
Were then responsible for their education. Massachu- 
setts rctpiired famiK heads to teach not onl\ reading 
i)nt also the laws of the colonx and the codes of 
Puritanism. 

Discipline was more difficult in th'^ olonial family 
than in the traditional English houseuoUl, so by the 
earj\ cinhteenth cetitur\ , schools for apprenticc\s be- 
camr common in the colonies. Fathers, as famil\' heads, 
were thus retie\ed of much of the responsibility for 
eclncatnig and offering job training to the young. 

Women also came increasingly to take on these 
famiK education roles, althoniih most of them w^ere 
poorl\ ecpupped for tlie job. Fewer than 40 percent 
of women who signed legal documents in New Eng- 
land in die first half of die eighteenth century coukl 
write their own names. Si.\t\ percent made only a 
mark, bi die whole popnlatioiu those who could write 
were probabK iiiucli fewer in numbers, because, only 
the more literate people had much occasion to sign 
legal documents. 

On the^<e of the Re\oliitioti, the daily tasks of 
women tended to rtniiiire ouh sufficient literacy to 
allow them to read the Bible or religious sermons. 
In 1775. .\bigail Foote of Connecticut WTOte in her 
diary of daih task<": 

Fn\hjnmn for Prude , 

Mnnl Moi)xcr\ Hidin^i-hoinl 

Spun short thread 

Fix'd ((Hi ^owHs for \Vrlsh \ ^irls 

(Mrdi d toil 

Spun linen 

Worked on Cheesedmsket 
^ . HatehrVd flax with Haniudu we did 51 lbs. a-pieee 
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Pleated ami ironed 

Read a strnum of Doddrid^e\ 

Spooled a piece 



\(dked tin ( nil \ 

i 

Spwt linen, did oi) knots 

Made a Broom of (tnim a'U'heat \trau 

s'/M//i thread to uhiten 

S'r^ a Red dye 

Uad tiLo sriutlars fr(nii Air^. Taiflor\ 
I ( arded tuo ptnind^ of uliole ikx*/ and f\ It Sationalij 
* S'/Jini hamew tuine, m oured the penter, 

* K C. 11 Buei The Talr ol the Spimiinu W luvL p. 3(S) 

B\ IIk* iMicl of till* tMjilitt^eiitli cxMitur\, the \ iew was 
cui'RMit l)ntli in tlic colonics and in Europe that women 
performed a sijjnifieant soeial role and thai tlie\ needed 
sciioolinuol a uselid \ arift\ so that the\ eould perform 
their duties better. 

Earlier in the eighteenth eehtnr\, souie Dame 
Seiiouls had been st t up in the ht)mes of local women 
to offer jlirls a \ear oi' two of hasie iustruetiou, usualK 
luuited to the Three Hs. Be\ond that, jjirls were taufiht 
sueii subjects as dancinjj, paintinjj, drawing, writing, 
autl French — rather impractical studies for provincial, 
frontie^ women. 

It was not until 1769, on the e\e of the Revolution, 
tluit_5j;irls were admitted tX) Boston's public .schools. 
After the Revolution, town schools throughout New^ 
Kntlland were geueralb opened to giijs. 

The eflort to build a new uatioujlTce of colonial 
rule turned increasingK to the edii^^atiou of women, 
Cocducatuin*d primar\ schools hacrbecome couunon, 
and in 1S24 the first public high school "for girls 
onI\*' was opened in Wtu'cester, Massachusetts. ^Sepa- 
rate schools h)r girls were e\pens-i\e, however. The 
first coeducational public high school was opened in 
1826. in BridgeWtiter, Connecticut, and shorth there- 
after high schools bee time geutM\ill\ coeducational. B> 
und-nineteenth ceutur\ , the coeducational high school 
was firnd\ established. On his return to France in 
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Alexis de ToetjiieN ilk\ writiiifi alH)iit the cduca- 
tion Of American women, commented: 

\i> Irvi t oniniuniht'N rwi vwsivd without morals, and 
morals art* tlir work t»l woman. Amioi/jj; almost all 
Protfstaiit nations \onnu woiihmi arc lar iiiorr the mistresses 
u\ thrir own actions than tlie\ arc in Catliolic countries. 
In the United States tlie doctrines of Protestantism are 
Lomhnied witli ^reat political lihert\ and a most democratic 
state of MKietv, anil nowhere are \onnjj; wonuMi surrendered 
so earK or so conipleteK to their owii guidance. 

I have heen IreqnentK surprised and almost lrijj;lUeiied 
at the snuxular address and happ\ holdness with which 
\onnu >\omen uiAmerica contrive tomanajJJc their thoughts 
and their lan^ua^c ainid all the difficulties of free com crsa- 
tion. 

lir I r.iiue, when* traditums ol e\erv a^e are still so 
straniieh lnnl^leil ni the opniions and tastes of the people, 
^ woiiMHi conunonK recene a icser\e(l, retired, and ahnost 
conventual ethication, as the\ did in aiistocratic times, and 
then the\ art,* suddenK ahandoned witho»it a guide and 
without assistance in the midst of all the irregularities 
inseparable Irom democratic society. 

The Kmeritans are more consistent. Instead ol inculcat- 
mg mistrust u\ herself, the> constanth seek to enhance 
her confidence m her own strength t)f character. Far from 
hiding the coiruptums of the worl^cl Irom heT, thc> prefer 
that she shoidd see them at once and train herself to shun 
tlu-m. 

VlthiMigh \M Vmeru ans are a \er\ religious pet)ple, the\ 
<lo not relv on religion alone to defend the \ irtue of woman, 
• « thev seek U) arm iier reason also. 

I am aware that an education ol this kind is not without 
danger, 1 am sensible that it tends to nu igorate the judgment 
at the expense of tho imagination and to make cold and 
\iriuiMis Wi)men instead of affectionate wives and agreeable 
ctunpanions to man. Societ\ iiiav be more trantpnl and l)etter 
regulated, but domestic life has often fewer charms. These, 
however, aie secoiidarv evils, which niav be braved for 
the sake ol higher interests. At the stage at which we are 
now arrived, the choice is no h)nger left to us, a democratic 
education is indispensal)Ie to protect women from ^he 
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* tlau^t-rs uith wliuh dt'iiuicraUc Uistitutious ami numuers 
Mirrouiul tlii'in. 

Seminaries 

At al)()ut the time tliat pul)lic scliools wc-rc- l)ee()minj; 
eoedueatioiial, a "scmiiiai\/nu)\emeiit, ' led 1)\ Cath- 
arine Beccher a. id Emma Willard, estahlished a series 
of schools for womtMi, mainl\ in New England. The 
scliools Wfrt modeled on the English finishing schools 
for girls. The\ were generalK cFiartercd b\ the stale 
and pri\atel\ endow vd whcn^funds were available. 
A seminarx at Tro\ , New York, w as founded in 1821 
I)\ Knnna W'iljaril, and one in Hartford, Connecticut, 
in 1824 1)\ (!atharine Bcecher. Their purpose was to / 
teach religions, moral, literar\, domestic, and orna- / 
mental education. 

Catharine H'eecher had attended — for six years, 
starting at age ten — one of the first schools for girls, 
Miss Pierce's Acadenn " at Litchfield, Connecticut. 
After the death of her.hus'band, she set. up her ow^n 
school in Plartford and later became in\ol\cd in both 
the normal school and the common school mo\emeiits, 
as dk\ other of her4issociates in the seminarx move- 
uient. These seminaries tended increasingK to teach 
substanti\ e academic subjects including matli, philos- 
()ph\, and science, along with the usual offerings in , 
the arts. , - * ' 

Frederick Marr\at, a British writer, traveled J>y 
steamboat up tJie Hudson Hi\er to Alban\, where he 
stopped to \ isit the Alban\ Female Vcademv founded 
in 1814. .About this \isit, in about bS37, he'w role: 

lU auain i> a n\ali> ht'tween Alhaux and Trov, each 
tin III i^ltuMiit; tit p»)ssrssuiu tlic lar^ust sfimnar> lor the 
^ *duiatioii ol >ou^^ ladit's. who are st ul horn e\er\ Slate 
J ol \\\v riiion, to he fiiushed oli at one or the other of 
. . ^ tlu'in 

(!i»nu'i\r threr hundicd ino(l< rn Portias, who re^uhuh 
take tluMr (Uurrt^s, and enirrui* troin the portico of the 
sfunnarx fnll of al^ehra, e<piahtv, and the'^heorv of the 
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couslitutuMiI Tlu^ quautitx and v»inet\ crainiued into them 
is he\ond all ealcuKition. 

I'iuKt a ccrtani aire ^irls are c*erlanil\ inucli (luicker 
•than htns, and I presnnit^ \\t)ul(l retain what* the\ learnt 
, if it were nt)t tur tlairsuhMqiantdutits in making puddings, 
and nursnig hahies.'Yet. thert^ are affairs which nufet he 
performed h> one sex or the other, and of what use c-an 
algehra and iither ahstruse matters he to a woman in her 
present state of domestic thralldom. . 

Normal Schools and Common Schools 

TIrsc seminaries helped to train a pool of teachers 
for the common schools that were experiencing such 
a rapid grow th at the tinie. People like Calvin Stowe 
and Horace Mann supported the seminar) movement 
asnhe> acti\el\ led the common school movement 
w Inch soufjflit free, compulsorv public education. Thus 
were cond)ined the struggle for the common school 
and the struggle for thead\ ancingeducation of w^qmep. 

In 183T Catharine Beecher left the schools she hac\ 
lt)uuded to become a full-time ad\ ocate of both normal 
schools for women (to train them for teaching) and 
pubHc schools for both sexes. With the help of Horace 
Mann and others, she campaigned to open the profes- 
sion of teaching to women. ,Jhe Naticmal Board of 
Popular Eilucation, establislied bv Catharine Beecher, 
placed nn)re than 400 Eastern women in teaching 
positions in the new Western schools, Teaehiilfg be- 
came tlic legitimation for women's entr\ uito higher 
education. 

The first normal schoof for women onK was opened 
in 1839 in Lexington, Massachusetts, Until' the time 
of the (^i\il War, only about fourteen normal schools 
existed. The Ci\il War j>tinuilated their rapid growth, 
and b\ 1872 nuire than a hundred normal schools 
had been established. B\ 1917 there w^cre 234 public 
iK*)riiial schools, tiie women in them outnumbering 
men by about ten to one. 

Women were hired as teachers in large part because 
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their labor was cheap,er. In Maine in the niicl-nine- 
teenth centurv, male teachers worked for about S15 
a month, and women teachers for less than $5. 

B\ 1890, about two out of e\er\ three teachers were 
women. The opening of. tcaciiing as a profession for 
women xirtuallv transformed the education of women. 
Before that time, the professions and the colleges tliat 
trained for the professions had been closed to tiiem. 
The participation ^uf women in the professions and 
in higher education sprcciid from their attendance at 
normal schools and their dominance in the teaching 
profession. ' 

After the Ci\il War, secondary schools had spread 
japidlvv and 1)\ 1890 about twice as many girls as 
lK)ys were graduating from high school. The Civil 
War broVight nuuix oi)portunities for women, not the 
least of them the opporlunit\ to teiich in the free 
coeducational prinKir\ and secondary schools that had 
l)ecome connnon throughout the nation. 

Colleges 

Oberlin became the first coeducational college in 
^1833, and Antioch the second, twentx years later. Utah 
was the first of the state universities, to admit women 
(1850) and Florida, Georgia, and Virginia the last. 
(In England, 0.\ford did not grant degrees to women 
until T920, and not until then were women admitted 
to thc*\|egal profession.) 

In IHfiil the first woman\s college, Vassar^ was 
founded, including at its core tfie daily and sy stematic 
stud\ of the holy scriptures. Also offered were scien- 
tific and classical courses, the latter including large 
doses of Ov^d, Terence, Horace, Cicero, Homer, 
Euripides, Plat^, and Aristotle. 

The early records of Oberlin suggest that women, 
ni their first college experience, were unable to pursue 
the same courses ol study as males. They were often 
retjuired to w ash the clothes of male students, wait 
r on them at meals, and clean their rooms. When Lucy 
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Stone graduated from Oberlin bhe refused to write 
a graduation ebbay because women w.ere not permitted 
to read such essa\s aloud at graduatioii. A male could, 
however, read aloud die essays that women liad writ- 
ten. . ^ . • ' 
• The plaii for Oberlin, originated by a Presbyterian 
pastt)r, was designed to serve both sexes as well as 
both w^hite and black races. Its departments included 
Preparatorv, Teachers, Collegiate, and Theological. 
The college was designed, above all, to provide a 
substaiuial education at the lowest possible rates, and , 
all students WHjre required to engage in qiUnual labor 
^ four hours daily as a means of self-5upport. 

Eiigiish author Sophia Jex Blake visited Oberlin 
. College in 1865, at a time when man> of the students ^ 
were Civil War veterans of somewhat uncouth man- 
ners. Oberlin. students at that time numbered more 
than 900, about half male and half female. "Colored" 
students, \ar\jng widelv in hue, formed about a third 
, ' of the student bod\ . Miss Blake reports that she heard 
with great interest that in the year of her visit, only 
one woman graduated, a "colored" girl, originally a 
slave, who had not even then paid her full ransom 
to her former owners. 

The full college course was taken by fewer women 
than men. The Ladies, Course was designed for those 
syho w>anted a substantial education but did not wish 
to graduate from the college. 

Miss Blake writes about the Preparator> Department, 
which prepared for entrance to the College: 

U was a ver\ curioiKs sight to into the rccitation-rooms, 
and st-e some benches filled with >oung men 'bearded like , 
pards,' and others w ith vuung women ofcorresponding age, ' 
manv of thent^f-^different shades of 'color,' labouring 
pam'fully at the elements of grammar or geography, under 
the auspice, of some young undergraduate (more often a 
woman than a man), often muchJLheir junior, while? side 
bv side w ith them would J>it, perhaps, chiklren of twelve 
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or fourteen^ their equals, in hook-learning, if in nothing 
" else. . 

Men and women occupied separate hoarding' halivbnt, 
met lor joint ineaN. Recitations hegan after hreakfast at ^ 
S a.m. and continued n.itd notJfr. Ml games (>f chance orjv 
skill were prohihited, inelndiiig chess. 

The general a\ erage of Oherlin students ma\, i^^jhaps, 
he most fairlv compared to that of government students 
m our traming colleges, and yet the comparijron is very j 
made(iuate, for thev represent here" the w hole of society, 
apd not a single 'class. * ^ • 

In two respects the ronghriess of manners at Oherlin 
seemed greater than elsewhere, fir^fth, iij the (\ueer attitudes 
mdnlged in hs the students duringclass hours ^ind secondly, 
m the mcessant spitting that went on them as w'dl as at 
all other tunes. It certainl) did strike onewuth amazement ^ 
when wa'tclung one of the recitations to see young men 
with their heels poised oiUhe hatk of the next\seat about 
on a le\el with their heads. . - . 

T'tiis, joined to the barbarous English which is so very 
gei.eral, makes it hard for a European to recognise and 
allow tor real scholarship beneath an exterior of person 

As\i rule the girls seemed c:onsideral)K more ci\ili7.ed 
than the >oung men. . . 

\ custom obtains here w hich it is haid for a stranger 
to adnnre, vi/. the opening of etenj recitation with either - 
* a hymn or a prayer. . . . The first time was present on 
■ ^ sucii an occasion was at the lecture on physiology. The 
names wu»re called, instantU on the conclusion of the list 
soinv oiii\ struck up, 'All hail the power of Jesu's Name' 
. . . and the lecturer began briskK, 'What did I say were 
the physical functions?' 

It IS theVdncation alone which is common to both sexes, 
. the social life beuig completeK separate, w itH the exception 
that the meals are shared. At prayer-ineetings» indeed, all - 
the students i\ia5. meet, and at the different lectures Ifi the 
chapel, as welhas all recitations in the classrooms; but they 
are stricth forbidden to walk t(^ and from such meetings 
W'ith those of th^ opposite se\, or to ha\e any intercourse- 
with thein out of hours. 

In the Vhi^ssrooms the girls generulK occup\ the front 
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htMiches, ami the voting iiU'ii those lichiiaL or' soiiK'tiuies 
oiw side of the room is appropriated to^eatli, as in the 
ihapel a jieueral duision runs <^do\vn the middle. 

TliC' lirst ad\ania<ie 'of (he s\steni is its eiononix, the 
pro\ tsion re(pnsite hir edncatni^ the \outh ol one se\ heinjj;, 
as Is nr^ed, nsn.ilK sulfieient h)r b<>th» • ■ • Jt^**^. I suppose, 
iuidenitihle, tluit where provision for eflutatin^ both sexes 
Is not niadt, it is Uie uirK,jri'iati2\vi|l j^o to the wall, as is 
sven almost e\ur\'\\here in England hen once we pass 
hevufid the luuit of, luitional sthtjolsi where Inith sexes are 
more or less commonK tanjiht toj^ether. < 

The ne\t vir^niiient hron^lit forwa\|d is the mutnalK 
henefaial effect Mliith is likeK to he exercised b\ male 
and h male stiidents w hl^n ImiU^lit to^eth^T for tluspurposes 
ol stud\. "lliat souet\ is most happ\^i>».^\s the pamphlet, 
\shKh tonforiiis most strictK to the v Mc'r of nature as 
induaU ilMn the famiK rdat'nnu w here brother 'and sister 
mntualK ele\attiandTestt'ain each other/ \ 

" \ more lorn^ct idea ol the chaiaeter of the Icmale sex* 
»s antidur ad\anta^i^ to be expected* b\ >onng men under 
sui li a s\ stem. . . . H> isohitiii^ women Irom men, moreover, 
l!ie\ ma\ be made into prudes, on tlu^ one liand; or, 
siiatJunii the boon of education which should have b^een 
lreel\ bestowed,* t"be\ ma\, on the other, become realK 
and ofli nsi\cl\ mascnlinc from the \ er\ position of antagtv 
nisni nito w liich the\ find themselves forced. ^ 

The ProtesM)r ol (Ireek told me that he was unable to 
sC'c uuich dillerence between the stiklents of the two sexes; 
'But lor the difference in sound of \oice, 1 should find 
«nt liaril. or impossible, widi nn e\es shut, to tell (me from 
the other.* 

riic Prolcs^ir ol Mathematics . . M Ijave loniuj the 

work done b\ ladies to be fnll\ ecpial to that ot {he 

Uentk tnen — fulhj. and it has more than once occurred* that 

ihe l)(*st scholar in iin class was a lad>\\ 

* ^ * 
Ajtcr the Ci\ il following the exanipk* ol Ober- 

Iin/e\t^n tlie older^ and more established coUejies 

liecaine cot'chicationaL so that by 1880 half pf 'all 

collefies m the c()unlr> \vere"e()educati()nal. 

Strong sentiniynt •still e.xihted for the exclusion of 

women from the mora elite private colleges. In 1873, 
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Edward H. ciarke, former Harvard prol'es.sor, \vas\still 
arKuingpublicK that education would strain the mmdh 
of women he\ond their capacities and make them 
ph\sioU^gici^ll\ unfit for household roles. 1 

The conspicuous academic success of women! in 
the first women's colleges that offered the hachehlr's 
degree lElmira. Vassar, Ingham, Rutgers FeiDale Cbl- 
lege— and later Smith, WetlesVe) , Br\ n Mawr, Barnard, 
and Radcliffe) demonstrated the academic conipeten^ce 
of wom^Mi, while the dramatic spurl in theii college 
enrollments demonstrated their eagerness for eduqa- 
tion. The "hachelor's'' degree became cjoeducational. 

While American elite colleges borrowed heavily 
from their British counterparts, the common schools 
borrowed hea\il\ from Prussian models, at least i,n 
their su)pe and their organizational structure, 

PrusMa was the first state to adopt a system of 
um\crsal public education, beginning at roughly the 
same time that militar\ service was made universal 
and compulsor\ throughout Prussia. Both served the 
same purpose, the ad\ancen.ent of Prussian military 
power. Cnixersal education pro\ ided a base for litera- 
c\. discipline, cultural integration, and nationalist 
seirtiment which contributed to the swift rise of the 
Faissian military state. Since wojnen played no role 
in the military •)r in the affairs of state, they were 
generalK segregated or subordinated in the educa- 
tional s\ steih. 

In Prussia, females were excluded from the uni- 
versities and from the secondor\ Gymnasien and 
Realschulen until latt ' * the nineteenth century. Even 
in the Volk>schuVMi, aie elementary "folkschooLs," 
l)o\s and girls wen* educated separately except in 
plctCes w hi re separate scIm)o1s could hot be maintained. 
Pruatf.* schools pro\ ided \arious t\pes of secondary 
education for girls, but not until almost the twentieth 
centurvl did an\ of these schools adopt the classical 
studies .that (lualified students for admikion to the 
universities. In lOOO'there w>re several yyninasien 
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for girls. The5.e led to teacher trainiiig programs tor 
hfcoitclar\ school teachers and later to admission into 
certain departments of the university. Advanced and 
intt grated education for women lagged rafher far 
behind the American model. 

The successes of the Pru.ssian system of universal 
education led to the adoptloh of similar systems in 
other parts.of the western world, including the United 
States. The motives for s^ich emulation was not wholly 
the desire to he competitive militariK and commer-- 
ciallv. In the Unitecl Spates, it was inspired also by 
egalitarian sentiments, a democratic ideology, the need 
for an educated work ftirce, and, in thccase of women, 
the grow Jig awarenes^ of. their social contribution as 
well as the need to prcn ide professional. jobs for them. 
The coeducational school, with females occupying a 
status ni it that w as mcirc nearlv equal than subordinate, 
became the prototype of American education. 

. The common, school movement was actively sup- 
ported bv liberateyl women of the day, including 
seminar) women, not oiiK because universal education 
would include girl^s along with bo>s, but also because 
the proliferation /of public schools would provide 
highly desirable job's for all the women who were 
i)egin!uug to emerge from tKe seminaries, colleges, 
and normal schools. Women became teachers. It was 
their first giant stride toward occupational liberation. 
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Male Dominance and School 

Leadership 



ProhabK the chief source of inetiualit) in eltmen- 
tar\ and secondar) education is found not in 
the tlassrooni hut in the fact that administration 
and school k adership at all le\els has heen dominated 
l)\ nudes. Schoul administration, local and state hoards 
of education, the U.S. Office of Education, the Nation- 
al Education Association, the American Federation 
of Teachers, adnunistration and go\erning hoards in 
higher education, and \irtnall\ all groups that make 
or affect policv in the elementary and secondary 
schools, are ()\er\vhelmingl\ led and staffed at the 
highest le\ els h\ males Among the leadership of Xhesc 
pohcNMuakiug groups women are present onl\ in token 
numhers or at relatively low policy levels. 
'-The problem is much larger than that, however. 
Tiie highest p61ic\-nufking ])odies in our society do 
not comprise the people who head and nuike the 
unportant operating decisions for schools. The'highest 
Ie\el policA makers are to be found in the political 
and economic bodies of the societ\, and among those 
)\ho direct these institutions, hi a ^ense, the schools 
and school administration and leadership simply re- 
flect policy that is made in citv councils, state legisla- 
tures, congress, the jna\ors', governors',^ and presi- 
dent's offices, 1)\ the court s\ stem,, and by employers 
and the holders of economic wealth and power. The 
mihj:ar\, e\en more than odier powx^rful institutions. 
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has also been a male preser\e at top polic) levels. 
These political and economic institutions have been 

. and are almost totall\ dominated b\ males. Economic 
uistitutii)ns and corporate polic\ are especialK exclu- 
si\e male preserxes. In a societ) such as ours, where 
Wealth and economic power are prixately held and 
()iil\ iiiiiiiiuall) influenced 1)\ government, the all-male 
e\clnsi\ it\ of this economic eUte has certain ine\ itable 
Lonsetiuences for women. Unfortunatelv , no attempt 
has been made to examine the effects of se.\ discrimi- 
nation at these high polic\ levels. The problem here 
is probabl\ one of access null awareness. In general, 
the mort* access women have to polic\ levels within 
a social institution, the more aware they tend to be 
srx discriininatit)]!. Hence, the schools and educa- 
tional sv stems have ct)me under examination largely 
because the\ art' to some extent accessible to women. 
Corporate and economic elites are inaccessible. 

In the long run, the efforts of women to share policy 
making and pi>wer in the schools and other social 

> institutions must e\entuall\ confront the formidable 
barriers to sexual democracv that are present at these 
high policv levels. The\ must ask, in effect, why there 
are so few women in congress or in governors' offices, 
wh\ there ha\e ne\er been an\ women on the U.S. 
Supreme (!ourt, win there are no women On the 
General Motors board of directors, and a host of other 
([uestioiiN aimed at understanding how the political 
and economic institutit)ns oi the societ) are run and 
wh\ Women are excluded from high polie\ levels in 
them. 

To sa\ that these ([uestions must eventually be 
addressed is not at all to sa\ that the importance of 
sex bias in educational institutions should in any way 
be diminished or neglected while other ([ucstions are 
pursued. It isonh to sa\ that, insofar as schools prepare 
for adult \ocations, advocate an egalitarian ideology, 
and reflect the patterns of dominance in the larger 
societv, the\ are inextricabb linked to the society for 
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which thc\ arc cchicatinjj and prcparinjl sIikIciiIs, 
W'ouicn ha\c coiisiilerablc leverage in cdncational 
institutions, hccansc of their niassi\c presence there 
as teachers and students and as opinioiu makers in 
acadenna,"^!) their attention can ([uile h*}iitinuUel\ be 
tiu'ued first to the (lucstion of nuile doniinanoe in these 
educational institutions. Perhaps the sexual deniocra- 
ti/ation of the sc1uh)1s will pro\ ide a platform from 
which women can dien mo\e toward the sexual de- 
mocrati/alion of economic and polilical in.stitutions. 

The Schools 

Ol die two omnipresent sex stereotypc»s in school 
and societ\ — one of the dominant male, and the other 
of the nalnhil dhision of labor between homemaker 
and worker — die former is uiidoubtedK the more 
daiiiaiiinc to the ideal of sexual deinocrac>. It is more 
damatlinji because it tonditioiis the di\ isioii-of-labor 
stereot\pe. "Males are doiiiiiiant,. males are and should 
be the h\iders cf c\er\thinji, therefore males have and 
should lia\e all the ^^ooil' (most rew arding, presiigetul, 
powerlul) jobs/' AikK of course, if males make all 
the important decisions, the\ can make whatever 
decisions the\ w ish about the emplo\ ment and educa- 
tion of women. 

Male dominance in school leadership en aires that: 
Males make almost all the important decisicxus in the 
school s\ stem, dec isions tlu t UiidoubtedK perpetuate 
and extend sex stc-reot\pes and jneiiualities; Women 
b\ their exclusion are denied Nocational opportunities 
and access to the high prestige and high sajary jobs 
hir which main are (jnalified; The most damaging 
of all sex stereotvpes, that onl\ males are capable of 
high le\cd leadership, is therein confirmed in the 
minds of the \oung and of the gcMieral public. Both 
males and females arc soc iali/c»d 1)\ school and soeiet) 
to belie\e in and ad\ ocate male dominance. CertainK 
the ahnost total diuninance of educational leadership 
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h\ males, makes a large eontrihution to such invidious 
slereotvifcg of sex roles. 

While more thau two-thirds of elementary and sey- 
ondaiN sdujol teachers are women, onK about 15 
percent of principals and onK about half of 1 percent 
of superintendents are women. Of the ninety women 
who were school superintendents in 1971, ()nl>i-Wo 
were in dl^tricts wiHi more than 10,000 students. ' 

Most of the few women administrators are found 
\\\ elemenUir\ schools, where their numbers have been 
declining,. In 1971, about 19 percent of elementary 
school principals were women, but less than 4 percent 
of junior high and 3 percent of senior high school 
principals 'were women. . 

Women are e\en a minority among assistant admni- 
istrators, with onl. 34 percent of elementary .school 
assistant principalships in 1971, and only 7 percent 
of deput\, associate, or assistant superintendencies. 

The Fleischmann Connnission report on the New 
York State educational s\stem found that almost al 
senior administrati\ e posts in the system were held 
b\ men and diatm)thing in their studies had convmced 
tliem that males were inherently superior to females 
as educational administrators. The\- concluded that 
the (/(' /Va fo discrimination against women was totally 
unjustifiable. . 

Participation of women in school administration has 
been limited in large part by the failure of training 
institutions to a(hnit or recruit women into masters 
and doctoral programs in educational administration. 
Women recei\ ed onK about 25 percent of the masters 
degrees m educational administration in 1968-69, and 
onh about 10 percent of the doctorates. It is from 
among these degree holders that school administrators 
are usuallv chosen. . 

So completeK male dominated has educational 
leadership been' that about 98 percent of all faculty 
in college and uiuversit\ educational administration 
departments in 1971-72 were male. 
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Beqause the\ are less likeK than males to receive 
financial aid for graduate studies, women are also less 
likel\ to enter ejraduate programs in education that 
might ciualif> them for educational leadership. Women 
constituted onlv 32 percent of students funded by 
the Elementarv and Secondarv Education Act research 
training fellowship program in 1969-70, and only 12 
percent of the National Defense Education Act fellow s 
in 1961-62. Requirements by both colleges and iAd 
granting agencies that graduates attend school tull 
time make it difficult for women with family responsi- 
bilities to qualifv for admission and aid in graduate 
programs. 

Women school administrators earn much less^than 
male administrators, According to the 1970 Census, 
the mean earnings of male superintendents was $13,- 
..5{)() and of w^omen $8,700. 

Tliesame pattern of male dominance is found among 
other school administrators,, in> state and federal 
departments of education, and elsewhere. 

The chief administrative officer in education, the 
U.S. Connnissioner of Education, was a male in 1972, 
and in most other years. So w^ere all his deputies, 
associates, and assistants — except two. Of the four 
people in the top government grade (Grade 18) of 
the U.S. Office of Education, none w ere women. Two 
of thirteen Grade 17 positions were held by women, 
one of thirty -five Grade 16 positions, twenty -three of 
the almost 300 Grade 15 positions, and fourteen, of 
the almost 500 Grade 14 positions. The average grade 
of women in ,the U.S. Office of Education was Grade 
7. For men it was Grade 14. 

Only three state departments ot education (Montana, 
Wisconsin, Guam) were headed by women in 1972. 

Males are dominant even in the leadership of teacher 
organizations, although women far outnumber males 
in theVanks of these organizations. Males head, both 
the American Federation of Teachers, the teacher's 
union, which has more than a quarter of a million 
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members, and the National Education Association,, 
with more than 1.3 million members. Not onK .are 
the national offices of these organizations d^niinated 
bv males, the state and local offices are ahso. In one 
recent \ear, none of the fift> state e\ecuti-\ e secretajties 
of the 'NEA were women, although about a third 
of the presidents were women. Onl> a few of the 
state heads of the AFT are women. Of the profes- 
sional staffs emploved b\ these two organizations, less 
than a ([uarter are women. 

Males dominate the field of educational research 
and the American Educational Research Association, 
the major professional association of educational re- 
searchers. Until 1973, Phi Delta Kappa, one of the 
largest and most influential of professional organiza- 
'tion's in edncatit)n, was an exclusive ^'professional 
fraternit) for men in education," dedicated to the 
promotion of leadership in education. 

As for citizen leadership in education, only 20 
percent of the members of local school boards in the 
countrv are women. These local school boards hire 
and fire superintendents, raise monev for the schools 
in man\ cases, and have considerable influence on 
educational policv and the administration of schools. 
Women are more active in parent-school organizations 
than males, although the rates of participation have 
not been calculated, (nor has their role in the leadership 
of parent groups), but in their roles as citizens and 
parents the> are far less likeK than males to occupy 
leadership role^ in the schools. 



Socialization^ Sex Roles^ 
Discrimination 



A \ list, almost stag<^c;ring, bocK of research has 
aceunndatt'd on the early socialization of fe- 
males and nudes and the ways in which they 
learn adult sex rtdes and make career choices. Ob- 
\ iousK the home and school ha\ e important influences 
on these choices, although other influences may also 
be felt, including peers, the mass media, reading 
ifTaterial, and indeed \ irtualK all experiences the young 
ha\e. Presnmabh the home and school have ijiost ^ 
influence, since their major function is to sofi}dVfiiQ 
ai)d guide the young. i*^:^' 

Research tends to support the col^fiion sense as- 
sumption that parents and tjie mle models and'guid- 
ancethev offer childreH'ha\ ea more significant impact 
on sevrol'e k\u'^p*i%^lhan do other influences. 

Girls aKcNli^isli^^* t^ accept their mothers' views ot 
w hat behaWoVs, attitudes, aspirations are appropriately 
female. The\ ma\ also model their behavior and career . 
choices on their fathers if the\ ha\ e close and admiring 
relations with them, 

One studv , reported in Scientific Americjan, of wives 
of graduate students in the Boston area found, for 
example, that an important predictor of a woman's 
female-rtxle ideolog\ (the extent to which she sought 
gratification through her own achievement) is her 
perception of her mother's satisfaction with life. Dis- 
satisfied mothers in male-dominated households tend- 
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ed to produce daughterb who wished to achieve an 
their own rather than vicariously. 

Researchers have been especialK interested in why ^ 
some girls make nontraditioual career choices or prefer 
a career to hmusewiferv . Again the\ find that girls 
tend to derive their nontraditioual choices from their 
parents br their family situation. 
, NJuch less is known about the influence qf schools 
;i)n sex-role learning and career choices, although 
speculation and research on the subject are jiarclly 
lacking. Such inciuiries must inevitabl> deal with two 
asp^tcts of school instruction: what the schools teach 
bovs and girls about se.\ roles and career choices, and 
what effect such instruction actuall) has oiistudents. 

It is a relatively simple ma'tter, for ^^^iiple, to 
deternune what kinds of career guidance and career 
goals schools transmit to females, and it is usually 
eas\ also to determine whether or not the schools, 
i)C means overt or subtle, guide females into domestic 
roles and submissive and nonassertive behavior. What 
IS far more difficult to determine is the actual effect 
such teaching ma\ have on the sex-role learning of 
girls. 

Jhe schools, for instance, mav provide students W'ith 
sex-steret)tvped reading materials. The extent to which 
this is done is verifiable. Much less ascertainable is 
the effect these materials have on the sex-role behavior 
of girls and boy^. 

Mv own hvpothesis, perhaps an unprovable one, 
is that sex-role socialization in the primary school 
tends to be sex neutral in its effects if not in the 
chief aspects of its practice. Tjie exceptions are the 
- forms of sex-segregated instruction (in phv sical educa- 
tion, shop, hon.jmaking) that schools have carried on 
and that are now virtually outlawed. ^ 

What is most important for sex-role jearning in the 
public primary school is that the course of study is 
standardized and classrooms are fAill> integrated. Boys 
and girls sit with each other in a random mixture, 
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they stucK the bame materials, and they are taught 
' by the same teachers, most of whom are female. 
Beyond that, the stereotyping of female sex and 
career roles either in texts or teacher behavior is 
discriminator) and lamentable where it occurs, but 
perhaps' not ver\ influential, \^|'hat is probabh far more 
important than the number ,of male pronoufis and 
active male images in texts aijd tests are the opportu- 
nities that schools, and especiall> higher education 
and the job market, either^open or close to female 
^ students and career aspirants., The sex roles that girls 
. learn and the career choices ihey make are far more 
^ responsive to the opportunity Itructure of schools and 
the working world than the\ are to whatever hidden 
persuaders are present in school readers. Indeed, . 
women have taken on new occvipational roles and new 
views of women's sex roles l:|ecause they have been 
offered, and have made for tljemselves, new options 
outside the home. The change is not a response to 
changes in texts and tests, for ,there has been no sucji 
change. ^ . * ' / 

It is not usually until secondikry school that diffej^en- 
tial\curriculuin opportunities are available to niales 
and females. The course of study is no longei;* s4and-„ 
ardized as in the primary school. Where thefe was- 
only onej;oad, in the secondary, school there,are many. . 
Girls mAy De ad\ jsed by counselors to enter a commer- 
cial rather than a college curriculum in the high school. 
Boys may be advised to purhie science, math, or 
technical courses in preparation for professional oc- 
cupations. Girls may be excluded (as they have been 
. in New York City and elsewhere) from the most elite 
schooK of science, trade-technology, or academic 
istudies. Girls may be dissuaded from as^^uming posi- 
tions of organizational leadership and dominance. 
•Boys may be encouraged, and girls discouraged, from 
. IDarticipating in team-sports. 

It may be fair to say, however, that even in secondary 
schools, females are in a position of greater equalityr 

I 
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in relation to males than ihe> are m higher education 
or in institutions outside the school.. To say that is 
not to miuiiuize the importance of stereotyping and^ 
divscriniination that are. present, but.onlv to put such 
• pracHces in perspecti\e. Sex stereotvping clearlv has 
no more place in the schools than racial, religious^ 
or other damaging forms of stereotyping. It is necessary 
not onl\ to enmnerate the occurrences of such stereo- 
, t\ ping but also*to establish a prioritv of importance 
\^ aniong them. 

The. major discriminator) practices of elementary 
and secondary schools, aside from the aggravated 
pattern of male dominance in them, are probably to 
l)e found mainlv in the schools failure to encourage 
ijualif ied female students to pursue studies and careers 
ui nontrtiditional areas, such as science, math, technol- 
og\, and in the oiitright ex^usion of females, at least 
in the past, from schools- aihI courses of study that 
have been available to males. / 

The school's failur^e./lias, its sov.^ mainly in the 
desire realist,icaM\ to reflect, the opportunities and 
occupations a\ailable to women. Rather than advanc- 
ing the idea of ttiual opportunity into the wo'Mcing 
world, it' has tended^ to hig behind the availability 
of job opportunities made possible b\ the Civil Rights 
Act. In this respect, schools have not even kept pace 
. with the changing iitatiis cfiio, • • • 

Omissions in Schools ' 

While the public school. tends to be^ieutral in its 
sevrole socialization of females, its practices can be 
faulted perhaps more on its omissions than its com- 
missions. That is, the school fails to provide special 
guidance and resources for girls, to balayce the' stereo- 
' ^ ty^ping that occurs in the home and the nonschool 
worlcb Both the advocates of women\systucUes and 
' the proponcHits of consciousness raising have reoog- 
nufd that fenl^les need special attention to balance 
the'discriminatWv practices of the past. They need 
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more exp'erience.in.working and relating to others 
of their sex, for purposes of group self-awareness and 
adxanceuumt anil more of the kind of team work and 
peer group experiences that boys recei\e in athletic 
and other,altivities,^The\ mav need special ass(^rtive- 
iiess'training, more opportunilieslor leadership, more 
awareness of their almost reflexive reference to males 
iis authority figures, 

Liked)lacki> and oth6r minorities/they also need 
toje modt;ls aufl examples of success iai uontraditional 
activities, with models drawn from history and from 
^contemporar.v society? As it is,^and a^.^ven the history 
of women and schools reflects, history is written 
largeK bv and about nnales. Women pliiy almost no 
•role in it, except as Faerie Queenes and Egyptian 
femmes fatalei>. Thorough .records of daily life, oc- 
cupations, domestic duties, political and creative ac- 
tnlties in which women have participated through 
the ages have yet to be extracted from the documents 
of'^he past and placed* before the female, student as 
proof that her sex is part^of the living human record. 

Moreover, in fairness to^the majority of w'omen who 
'^choose domestic role.s (and )o the males who might, 
choose them), some optionalnustruction in family and 
community -celatt^d studies might suitably become. a 
more significant part of fehe secondary school curricu- 
Jum. Such studies wouM differ markedly, however, 
. from the traditional hone ^^^ onomics courses which 
often teach" virtually obplete skills, such as sewing 
and dressmaking. Famili studies might include explo- 
rations of consumer isJues, household management 
anc| investment, creative cooking, health foods \and 
nutrition, ihild rearing and, beyoiid that;> community 
and pditical acfi\ ities. The neglej.*t of such studies, 
except in traditional Koine ecfenoinics courses and 
(juickie familv education'clas,ses, indicates the extent 
to which public schools have gone in trying to neutral- 
ize the effect of ddmestiu sex-role stereotypes. Males 
should, of course, be encouraged to participate in such 
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courses alou^ witli woiirmk as &y\ are Swedish 
>eh()nls. 

The Ntereotx pill,! ol aihilt work-aud-cloiuestie roles 
has served to constrict tlie options ol males at least 
as unieh as those of females. Woifien ha\e 'learned 
thatt!u\ ma\ choose between \vork and homemaking. 
Males have been )ffered no such option, although 
in man\ cases h( .uemaking is elearl\ preferable to 
tile work options that are available to them. 

The social i/atioii of women often leads Miem to 
vtisf\ \icariousl\ whatever needs for aehievemeut and 
recognition tlie\ lujve. The\ live through others— their 
rmsbands and children in die famib setting, or their 
bosses, patients, or others, in the work setting. They 
hn< g(. M h.it \eiiieiit tlieiiisehes in order to scr\e others 
and help tlu-m achieve, and their gratification comes 
tliiough assoc lation with persons ot recogni/ed status. 
So traditional has the volv of silent partiiei become 
in this coiuitr\ thai the wives of successful meii in 
pt)litics and business lia\e come to ha\e a recognized, 
public status of their own, much as the iiian'ager of 
a baseball team might ha\e. The wives of such men 
become public fitjures and are often required them- 
selves to pass job screening tests to which their 
husbands are subjected. It js a special status, enjoyed 
almost e\cliisi\ti\ b\ .\iuericaii woi^ien, indicating 
perhaps that their partnership with\ their nriles, 
throuiih whom the\ live \ icarioiisU , is one ol gieater 
rquaJiU than it is in other countries. 

Most women enjo\ no such public status, howa*\er. 
Certainb the altniism which is part of their vicarious 
gratilu atiou is a (inalitv that can not be oversupplied 
ui an\ societ\. Still, it is denioiistrabK possible for 
women to ini\ the sources of gratification th(*\ achieve 
uithout damage to themselves or. others, and more 
(»lten to the benefit of all. Just^is a mother and wife 
(an casib teed liersell to hei own taste, whiXe^Ceiiding' 
her famil\ to dieir tasu\ so can she easiU gratif\ her 
own need for recognition, at the saiiie time as she 
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asNisls and enjoys tlie achic\cMiRMits oi .sii^niticanl ^ 
others. De\elopii|iKl)t)th sources of gratification is part ' 
of tlie ainl)i\alei'Ke in the role of uoineii, but with^ 
the aid of suitable conust^liug ami school experiences, 
this role straiii juijiht be reduced. The tendency to 
subordination, iij this and other respects, has undoubt- 
edl\ J)een a nuij(|r barrier to the achievement oi equal 
social status for Women/ 

. Women who seek career rather than hpmeinaking 
roles tend to be)|iigh achievers with a high need for 
achievement. NlUhers widi a c^ueer orientatitm tend 
to produce daughters with a caieer oricnt^ition. High 
k'vefs (7t pan nt^l e'chication, career-oriented mothers, 
closeness of parhits and child, some positive identi- 
fication with falhei, all tend to influeiLv daughters 
to pursue caieefs. .Mso of c ()n.siderabl6 infiuence is 
the female\ peiceptioii of the male aMude toward 
career women. If she expects conflic^nvith men, or 
w ith her husband, she tends to foregh a career. The 
literature on sociali/ation has dealt wiih vvomeirs and 
men's views ol die ideal woman. Women, it is found, 
lend to think men' prefer passive viomen, but men 
claim that dicv prefer active and assertive women to 
those who are passive and submissi]te. Greater clarifi- 
cati' n of these preferences is neecled, since females 
tend to model their behavior so in^ich on the prefer- 
ences of males. 
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Texts and Tests 
Both the te\ts| and the standardi/ 
use make far \}U)Vc references to bovs than to girls 
Thev also lend ^o stei eotv pe se\ rolcls. bov s are leaders, 
active, conragecjns, girls are molherl, helpful, subordi 

nate., I 

In preparing the AmerUan Hcritcmc Dictimary. for 
e\ampl<\ a thoiiNaud of die most iVsed publications 
in schools aroAuil the country >vcVe examined. A 
computer aiialv vi > of 1(),{)()() samples fi^)m this material 
/ showed clear ex idence of a male orientation in the 
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^laterial. The words "girKf or "girls" appeared 2,200 
tiHit'^^ and the words ^1)o\'' or "ho\s" 4J00 times. 
MoVe()\er, thirteen of the t\\eut\ first names that 
oe'curk*d most freciuenlly were mnie. 

Another stud\ of junior high school science and 
math texts found that noted female scientists and 
niathematiLians w ere ignored a, id that illustrations and 
problems contained ninnerous sex stereotvpes. Girls 
cooked and sewed, and bo\s did construction work 
and engaged in sports. 

Dick and Jane an VxctimHy a study in New Jersey 
scho()K of 134 books published bv eighteen different 
textbook tompatiies, found that male biographies ont- 
nuinbcrcd female b\ six to one. Women were portrayed 
ni 25 (K cupations, men in 147, and female occupation 
v\ere mainlv traditional ones, teacher, nur^e, office 
worker. In roles retiuiring ingenuitv or braxery, males 
outnumbered girls by four to one. 

Sex stereotvping is also extremclv conniion in televi- 
sion, to u hich the \oungare exposed for periods often 
as length) as the school da\. Even programs such 
as "Sesame Street" introduced female characters only 
under pressure from women^ groups — stereotyped 
characters to be sure. 

Popular tliild development and child rearing books 
ha\e also contained stereotvpes, most notably the 
works of Dr. Benjamin Spock, whose \iews of sex 
roles are illustrated in this passage: 

In hrmmn^ up owx childri'n — hoxs as well as girls — I 
tlunk should he eiithustaNttc ahout their inaleness or 
leiiialt iicss as attrihutt's to he proud of, eujo\ ed, euipha,si/ed, 
rather than taken h)r granted or e\en denied as the\ so 
otten are t<Kla\. .\ hov should knov- that his father enjoys 
his conipan> ni a special ua\ hecau.se the\ can talk ahout 
tars or carpeiitrv or sports. Even a snuill hov should feel 
* that his n»i>tht r api)n i Kites lus inauK help in carrs ing things 
h»r her, (»penuiU doors, running errands, fixing things. . . . 
NhM-of till a uirl needs a mother who shous enthusiasm 
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l\)r pLiMii^ tilt* rolt* o\ woman htrstll— w ith \vr\v ami stvle 

Most child de\el<)piiieut liteiature still accepts most 
of the jjeuder stereot\pes about appropiiate heliaxior 
of females and males. 

As for the more than 200 million achie\enient tests 
tliat are used m tlie countr\ each year, one stud\ of 
the major tests, including California, Io\\a, Metropol- 
itan, SKA, Stanford, found that almost all tests used 
more male than female nouns and pronouns and that 
women and mexi uere portra\ed inainh in stereotyped 
n»les. An exannnation of College Entrance Examina- 
tion Boanl material sliowed the same pattern. 

Sports I 

Athletic programs and health education classey|> 
i)et.anse the\ rareU in\ ol\ e academic studies, may he 
Mcwedas nuittcrs ot relati\el\ minor importance. Such 
\ie\\s neglect the significant socializing effect that 
sports ha\e on \oung people. Often they provide the 
chief means of gender socialization w ithin the school. 
In team sports csi)eciall\, males learn to cooperate, 
ufgani/e their acti\ ities, work harmt>niously w vth other 
males, pla\ to win, and in doing so, they often form 
close peer groups that set standards for male heha\'ior 
and exclude females from group membership. Girls 
iia\e general]\ been deniecl such socializing experi- 
entes. As a result, lhe\ tend to be less responsive 
to group be!iti\ior, more fragmented, less able ^o act 
with other fcmcdes on^ behalf of their own interests. 
Bo\s develop a male bond through sports, girls seldom 

do; 

Moreover, public schools generally have spent far 
more mone\ on recreational and athletic activity f<>r 
bo\s than for girls. In secondar\ schools the discrep- 
anc\ is cft(Mi almost ten to one in favor of bovs. In 
pubhc colleges and universities, large sums oi money 
are spent on scholarships, t;a\el, stadiums, dormito- 
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rit's^ allowances fur malt^ athletes, while unK iniui.scule 
sums ha\e been spent for female athletCvS. 

Title IX of the Edncation Aet of 1972 is expected 
to ha\e a dramatic impact on athletic programs at 
all educational levels, cspecialK in correcting the 
imbalance in expenditures for male and female sports. 

Whether greater participation in team sports can 
provide peer group socializing which will resemble 
what b()\s achieve through sports and other peer 
activities remains to be seen. What is^ipparent is that 
males learn a \ariet\ of gender-related activit) in the 
peer group, such as risk-taking, assertiveness, bonding, 
tollectiv e beha\ ior, mobilit> of movement, emotional 
coolness, dominance, self-defense (and offense), man- 
ual and pliNsical skills. If girls cannot acquire such 
beha\u)r, at least in modified form, in peer and play 
groups, then other efforts ma\ be recjuired to supply 
the deficiencN. OrtainK schools do not now teach 
either girls or bo\s, in regular academic courses, the 
\alue of courage, asserti\eness, .collective behavior', 
or teamw ork. 

Counseling 

X'ocational counseling is often guided b> personality 
and inteiest iu\entories, tests that link certain person^ 
alit\ traits and interests w ith vocations suitable to those 
characteristics. If the student's responses on these tests 
Uidicate aggression and dominance, for example, the 
student ma\ be counseled to enter management train- 
nig w here these traits w oidd presumabK be compatible 
with career success. Women, less likeK to register 
dominant traits on these tests, ma\ be ad\'isecl not 
to enter management careers, even where strong inter- 
est is present. 

The net effect of the use of these tests in the schools 
and elsewhere is to direct males and females into 
sex-stereo{\ped occupations and away from atypical 
occupations, e\en when thes^* personalitN traits are 
not (lualifications for the jobs. 




SucKi!i/atiou, S( \ ltt)It s. Disi-iunmation 



Most studtMits coiiMilt scHodI counselors about their 
carcfr plans, and in most cases it is the counselor 
who sujLijiests thi- vocational choice. It has been found 
tiiat ctjunselors are generalK unaware of the sex bias 
\v vocational inventories, that the\ thenisehes have 
^tron^^ preferences for traditional male and female 
<)LLupations, and that when a student selects a non- 
traditional career j^oal, the\ are likeK to re,conmiend 
additional (.ounsclinfj. On \\\du\ of the vocational tests, 
Women who choose male occupations are labeled 
deviant, or thev mav be labeled masculine. Quite 
naturallv, ;^irls are not ea]y;er to acquire these labels. 

Tests used iuost often in vocational counseling are 
the KuderPretercnce Record and the Strong Vocational 
Interest BKuiks. rRicse tests have had different scales 
for males and iemales, with scores reported separately^ 
bv sc\. Jobs such as carpenter, contractor, auto sales- 
man are included on the male form and items sucji 
' as beautv specialist, dental assistant, artists' model 
appear onlv on the female form. This has. meant that 
Women coidd not choose to be auto salesmen and 
men could not choose to be beauty specialists. The 
!>tn>n)j; test has been revise I and now uses only one 
tpiestionnaire, but it still uses separate scoring and 
norms, so tluit a ^irl w ho indicates interest in becoming 
an auto sales(man) will learn that she is deviant from 
the female norm. 

HesCiirchers using the Strong test have had much 
more success with men than with women. The job 
categories on the form for females have been much 
more limited than on the form for males, since the 
traditioUiil female jobs have been much fewer in 
mnnber than male jobs. The form was first used to 
predict career choices for uiales, and it was rather 
successful in doing that. Men tended to enter the 
carecAs that the test indicated thev were suited for. 
It was found, however, that the women's form could 
not predict career choice for women, 

The manual for the Strong test states: 

■74 - 
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Main \»)UiiK women do not appear to lia\e strong 
, occnpatn)nal interests, and t\\^\ ma\ score high onK in 
certain premaritar tRtnpatiuns. elenu ntar\ school teacher, 
office worker, stenographer-seeretarv . . 

Siiih a finding is disapponiting to iiian> college women, 
since the\ are hkeh to consider themselves c areer-oriented» 
In such cases, the selection of an area of training or an 
occupation should probabl) be based upon practical consi- 
. derations— fields that tan. be pursued part-time, are easily 
resinned after periods of nonemplo\ ment, are readil> availa- 
ble in different locales. 

Since the participation of w omen in the labor market 
has jj;ro\\n drainaticalK in past .decades, and since 
the o\er\\hchniiig niajoritv of women will enter the 
lahor market for a prolonged period at some point 
in their li\es, ([uite ol)\ iousK career education, and 
career counseling are matters of urgent concern in 
the education and ctnuiseliMg of female students. 

X'ocational guidance offered in schools has not only 
faded to familiarize girls with th? range of career 
opportunities that are possible for them; it has rejn- 
forced the discriminator) patterns that exist in the 
job market and in school pro.grams. 

C'ounseling has been perhaps the least sex-neutral 
aspect of primarv and especialK secondary .schools. 
In general, counseling has been an instrument for 
preser\ ing the traditional curricular and career separa- 
tions between tb.e sexes. It has not been sufficiently 
aw are of cluuiging job markets, opp(n tunities% orjevxds 
i)f conscitmsness. Counselors have often directed girls 
awav from college preparator\ ccnirses and into com- 
mercial studies. The\ have failed to make girls aware, 
lor example, of the need for certain kinds of math 
ni professional studies — as medicine, economics, psy- 
chology, sociology, and engineering. 

An adequate school s\stem of career education and 
counseling would pro\ ide girls with a full range^ of 
job experiences, with exposure to successful women 
in nontraditi(Mial jobs, and to women in a variety of 
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occupations \\ho successfullv combine work and 
huuieinaking. It woukl keep abreast of the legal status 
of women w ith respect to work and education, and 
it would be prepared to inform students of ^>pecific 
occupations, emp^overs, and training programs that 
have been, or cou be, opened to women. 

Such a s\sjem. would also include communications 
with parents and their counseling, since the career 
orientation of girls is so largeK derived from parental 
influences. 
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The most serious cases of sex segregation and 
discriniination in the schools are found in higher 
education. Indeed, more charges of sex discrim- 
ination have been brought againsf colleges and uni- 
versities than against any other institution. 

Discrimination here is more per\ asive and the stakes 
are much higher than at other school levels. Higher 
education has an cxtremcK important sorting-and- 
selecting function. It selects students for leadership 
roles and occupational rewards in the* society, and 
so has the power to open or bar the wav to vocational 
and professional opportunities for w^)men. 

Discrimination'in higher education has taken \arious 
forms. Women ha\e been excluded from many elite 
scho{)ls. The\ haxe 'also been excluded from, or dis- 
, criminated against, in admission to man\ colleges and 
professional training programs. Counseling services 
liave often diicctcd them into onl\ the most traditional 
occupations. Guidance programs have failed to inform 
women students of the \arict\ of occupational gind 
educational opportunities. Women students have been, 
excluded from, and discriminated against, in recrea- 
tional and athletic programs. Scholarship and financial 
. aid programs have favored males. Curriculum content 
has largelv been shaped bv and for males. Successful 
role models are not as often provided for female 
students, since the highest ranking^facultv members 
and administrators have been overwhehninglv male. 
\h)reover, colleges have failed to offer class scheduling 
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that would better suit the ueeds of women with 
household responsibilities, and most uni\ ersities have 
Failed to create special pr()^^ranls for mature women 
on their reentry into the labor market. 

The college \ears cmer a span of time when women 
are most likeK to begin raLs-iiig families and when 
It is most difficult fop theih to take on full educational 
commitments. Insofar as higher education has failed 
to adapt to the scheduling needs of wtmien — by flexi- 
ble scheduling, earl\ admissions, substitution of ?xams 
and experience for class attendance, pro\i,sion of day- 
care facilities-, etc. — it has in fact limited female 
participation. 

Discnnnnation in higher education is to some extent 
a continuation of what is found in incipient form in 
the elementar\ and secondar\ scliQol — that is, sex 
Ntereot\pes with respect to, authoiit\ and leadership 
roles. Insofar as males are believed to be more suited 
for leadership, positions of authority, and dominant 
roles— in the school aditiinivstration, top elected stu- 
dent office, etc .— ]>»oth males and females are social ized 
to the acceptance of these stereotypes In higher educa- 
tion. At the college le\el, these stereotypes take on 
their most serious and damaging form. It is there that 
biased attitu(,les are turned into discrimination. ^ 

The consequence of such sc\\ stereotypes and di^>- 
crimination is that onK 39 percent of women high 
school graduates went to college in 1972— compared 
with 53 percent of male high school graduates. Large 
numbers of highK (lualified women are prevented 
from using their full capabilities. It is estimated,^ for 
example, that about nine in ten (lualified students who 
do not go to college are women. Many of these are 
working-class womfeii whose entrance to college i^ 
limited b\ high college costs and the difficulties of 
earning tuition mf)nev. In the lowest socioeconomic 
groups, 24 percent fewer women enter college than 
do their inaje counterparts: 

In 1972. anH)ng'first-time college students, 50 per- 
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cfiit of women ssere iSi the top'liiiarter.of their high 
school cla^v 32 percent in the second quarter 16 
percent in the third, and 2 i^ereent in the fourth". Males 
were placed much lower in their high school classes. 
fThirt\ -eight percent c)f these first-time college males 
were in the top (luiirter, ;34»pereent in the second, 
24 Ml the third, and 4 percent* in 'the fourth ([uarter 
of their clilsses. 

Yet of these entering students, 11 percent of males 
.and 7 percent of femal'e.s planned to get a Ph.D. or 
Ed.D., 10 percent^ of nlales'and 4 percent of females 
planned on getting a diedical degree; and 7 percent 
of males and 2.percent of females planned on getting 
a law degree. Thus,"th(i core of female students who 
aspire to the most a/\laiTced levels of education, is 
alread\ limited at the time of entr\' into college. The 
experiences of w omen during iheir college life even 
further reduce that core: 

T 

Admissions 

College admissions practices, especially in elite and 
religious schools, ha\e openly discriminated against 
wo'men. Schools have set (luotas on women students, 
admitting onl\ a designated proportion into the total 
class. MaiiN others (including, in the past, the New 
York .Cit\ ctHleges) have required of women higher 
grade poi.nt averages or test scores at the time of 
admisviou, Even public colleges with the most venera- . 
l)le and puhliciml egalitarian traditions have discrim- 
inated against women in admissions. 

At the 'Univ ersity of Michigan, fo"- example, the 
admissions office had "adjusted" requirements lUiring 
the sixties to insure that more males than females would 
he admitted, though more qualified females (in test 
scores and grades) applied for admission. PennsyK'ania 
State L'niversitN maintain"ed an arbitra.y ratio of 2.5 
men to each fenuilc admitted. At Stanford's graduate 
scht)ol, one in everv 2.8 men who applied was admitted, 
but onlv one in ever\ .4.7 female applicants, though 
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more females than males were vjualifiifd ac^vo^din^^ to 
Stanford's standards. ' \ 

E\en^in public i nstitutioius, suppoijted b\ female 
as well as male ta.xpayefs, adpiissions officers have 
not been held accountable for their achnissjons prac- 
tices. The arbitrary (luotas and other de\ ice^ used b> 
these officers (mo^t of whom are male) Ju collaboration 
with top male, administrators, has been challenged in 
the courts^n recent years onK*. , 1 y 

Subtle forms of selecti\if\ and (liscrimina[ion con- 
tinue. A national stud\ of admission practicians of 240 
colleges in 1971, for example, found tliat when en- 
truni^^ were etiual, colleges more often 

liccept^d the male applicants. 
'\ 

/' Eiirollmei\ts an^l Degrees' 
Pespite these admissions practices and other diffi- 
culties, college enrollments of women aref and hw^, 
been for some time, a large proportion of total enrojl- 
ments/iin bachelors' and masters' programs, but not 
at tlie doctorxd le\el. The ratio of males to females 
cWolled in college has changed little in the past 
fJl)rty-five \ears. Females are, and have been for at 
leust that pVriod, about 40 percent of jalU college 
enyollments. More than three million American WK)men 
;iov\ attend college, a number larger .thaii the entire 
combined populations of Alaska, Dclawi^re, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, Wrmont, and Wyoming. ^ ^ 

CAf college degree recipients, the proportion of 
women has risen significantK since 1900, from about 
20 piWnt to about 40 percent of the total. Since about 
193{). the pjoportion luis held fairK constant, though 
it dipped somewhat during the post World War II 
xears^when males, iKving the GI Bill,| enrolled in 
colleges in lai*ge numbers. Aside froni that period, 
the prtmo'rtion of females among college students lias 
notchanged much in almost half a century. 
' While the proportion of female reciiiients of both 
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"hachvlor's aiul master's degrees has remained t'airl\ 
higli uit about 40 perceiif in dach case), the proportimi , 
receiving doctorates has declined- In 1930 women wJre 
about b5 percent of all recipi*?nt's of doctor's degrees; 
by' 1970 the\ \vere onK "13 percent. Thus,^ not o^il^' 
, are the numbeis of women earning doctor's deg^y'es 
relati\el\ -small, tlu^\ are declining as a proportion 
of the whole. iHiese nvmibers are strategicalK .Hiipor- 
taut for women, since it is the doctor's dj^ee that 
increasingh prepares students for dominant roles and 
' occupations in the s()ciet\ . 

Onl> about 16,000 bf, the 166,000 students in gradu- 
ate professional schools in 1969 were women. As a 
eonse(iuence ot these vuider-enrollments, w^omen are 
less than 4 percei^ |)f lawyers, about 7 percent of 
ph\sicians, 2 piTeeiit of dentists, and 1 percent, ot 
engineers. In Sw eden w omen are 24 percent of hnvyers. 
In Denmark, women are 70 pereent of dentists. In 
Britain women are l(i) percent of ph\siciaps, and in 
,Israeb24 percent. 

Admissn)nh plactices in graduate departments and 
professional sohools are e\en more shrouded in iliys- 
ter\ than are the admisMons practices of vmdergraduate 
scliools. Similarb obscure are the specific re^quire- 
ments of graduation, including, in the caseof the Ph.D., 
the unifLue retinireinents of oral examinations and 
dissertations. 

Degrees received 1)\ women tend to be concentrated 
Ml traditional fields' of stucK. Thirt\-nine percent of 
. women who received degrees in 1968-69 j^vere in 
^ teachur education, 22 peicent in humanities, 15 percent 
\ in social s( iences, 4 percent in health professions, 
\ and 4 percent in natural sciences. Thi> distribution 
\ ha>. changed ver\ little in a* fifteen-year period. ^ 
About 40 percent of bachelors' degrees earned hy 
wonuMi are iij education, in()re /fttiin half of master's 
degrees, and about 30 pereent of doctor's degrees. 
Women earn relati\el> few deigrees in iWth, physical 
science, technological subjects, or adminiKtration. . 
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Dropout 

\\\)i'neii graduate students are more likeU than males 
to drop out of .school because of pressures from their 
spous^\s. T\vent>-one percejif, or almost one in four 
women graduate students, drop out of school for this 
reason— but onh 9 percent of male graduate students 
do. 

The dropout of female students in higher education 
i,sa feature not onh of discriminator\ school practices 
but also of the tasks and oA)ligations that are involve^d 
for man\ women in child rearii^g. Social policies 
directed at reducing the dropout sof female college 
students must also, therefore, be directed at providing 
greater relief froin these home tasks and making it 
easier for wom'Cn to pursue college^K^^ies home 
or during more flexibh scheduled hours. . 

As it is, among graduate students, about half of 
married men, and onh.a third of married women attend 
^ school on a full-time i)asis. The others are on part-time 
schedules/ 

Dedication 

A Carnegie Commission stud\ of ';32,O0O graduate, 
students and facult\ found that 22 percent of niale^ 
and 50 percent of fenuile sociolog\ graduate students^ 
said that facult\ do not "like female graduatCLstiidentsr 
serioush Less than ^1 percent -female faculty and 
a ([uarter of male faculty said ^'female graduate stu- 
dents are not a., dedicated to the field as males/"A' 
quarter of male and female graduate students agreed 
with this statement. Ob\ioush, there is considerable 
feeling among male/ faculty and male and fem^ile 
students— but not ft^male facultx— that female gradu- 
ate students are leys dedicated'' to their studies than 
are males. 



Leadership 

A, studv of Zip coeducational colleges found fhat 
werthan 5 pe/cent of student bod\ presidents were 
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wonieiu and about 6 percent, of class presidents, 
WtMueu Wert? * belter represented ain6ng editors of 
.campus papers and yearl>o()ks, but in roles of elt^^cted 
leadership the\ were present in liWle more than token 
numbers. * 

« 

Women's Colleges 
in acadii'mic (iualit\, the top five women's colTeges 
liaxe been rated jnuch lower than the to\) five men's 
colleges. In general, women's colleges have been rated 
lower than either n.ien's colleges or coeducational 
colleges. Man\ of the wonienT^colleges have tended 
''to concentrate on the humanities, the arts, and child 
rearing and de\elopment, to the \ieglect of scientific 
and technological studies. FortuUateK, eroded by the 
etonouiKs of school financing, the single sex college 
is disappearing. In^ 1971, onl\ \bout 16 percent of 
postsecondarv schools \yere for; one sex 

' Finances 

Women find it more difficult than men to finance 
a college education. Fewer jobs are a\ ailable to them 
for part-time work. J£\en when they work in jobs 
comparable to diose i f males, the\ tend to be paid 
less. So it is that, among students not supported by 
parents, 64 percent of males and only 38 percent of 
females earn more than S5()0 during the year. 

vScholarship and loan aid to students have also 
favored males, especialK aid administered by , the 
colleges themselves. While inales tended to have mo^re 
funds than women, acciuired from their own earnings 
or from parents, far more males than female.s received 
scholarship aid of more than SIOOO a year. | 

Women, of course, have received much less aid from 
athletic scholarships than men have. Since colleges 
ha\e refused to release this ijiformation, the e.jact 
figures oi; the distribiTtion of such aid are jniknown. 

At the gmduate level, the result of thii skeyvcd 
distrd)Utiou of aid funds is that 37 percent of wbjnen 
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students and 49 percent of male iitudents receiv'ed 
aicl of soiue kind during 1972. 

Tlie high prestige and.nujst generous scholarships 
are especialls likeK to he awarded to nial.es. One study- 
shows that more than vSO percent of the most coveted 
scholarships go to male recipients. Fewer , than 10^ 
percent. of White House Fellows or the winners of 
Fulbright Fellowships, have been w^omen,. 

Women receive on an average S5I8 a year in financial 
aid and males receive $760. Almost all federal loan 
and scholarship assistance is available oid> to full-time 
students, which makes- it difficult for most working 
people and housewives tt) qualify under these pro- 
grams. Under federal law, colleges are now required 
t.> balance the financial assi- hince offered to male and 
/email* students, so that aid ma\ be more available 
to^women in tho future. . i 
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Instruction and Training for Women 

Schools also instruct and assist women in per- 
forming a varietx of roles. They can assist them 
as mothers b\ increasing the knowledge which 
* the\ can then pass on to the \oung. The\ can assist 
them in perfurmuig their traditional homemaker^'roles . 
bv imparting consumer and househokKinformation 
and ski^lls. The\ can assist them in performing their 
roles as citizens bv providing knowledge and iiicen- 
. tives needed to function better in their communities. 
The\ can also enrich their lives as individuals by 
develt)ping their cognitive and creative powers, their 
interests, and their social relations. Perhaps most 
importantlv, schools can help women to pursue their 
newer joles as workers b> assisting in vocational 
guidance and preparation. 

It is the latter function of (xjucation that has come 
under the most critical scrutinv in recent years. The 
education of wotnen is closelv related to their partici- 
pation, in the labor force. If women Worked only at 
home, their interest iii education beyond primary 
school would be greatlv diminished and society would , 
be less willing to support advanced education for them. 

Among the nations of the world, the extent and 
variety of education for women has tended to vary 
directly with their rates of participation in the labor 
force. The higher the rate of participation, tlie longer 
and more diverse ^he eilucation of women has tended 
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Table 6. Labor Force b\ Sex und«\ears of School Completed, 
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tt^bti,, relative to males. In a sense, then, the econoniic 
role of wonienlias latgelx deterni inecl their educational 
experience. * » ^ 

The interaction between work and education has 
moved in both directions, however. The more educa- 
tion wonuvji receive, the more likel> tbov are to press 
for opportunities in the working wofkl, since .education 
raises their occupational aspirations. It also changes 
their self-image, gives them leadership skills, increases 
their independence, and enlighteus them about their 
human and legal rights. All of these effects of education 
have tended;to raise the amount and the quality of 
the labor force experience of women. 

Still, the ^loveinent of women into the labor force 
and their occupational advancement once they are in 
it, have been generated mainl\ by the demands of 
an expanding industrial market. But for tlicse deman(ls, 
the education of women woukhprobably be far more 
limited than it is. ^ 

. Tho Market 

I In this and similar free market societies, the demand* 
lor women workers varies greatly from time to time. 
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The demand has been particularly high during time 
of war and national need, when woiliea have beeii^ 
drawn into the labor force to replace the men who 
are drafted into military service. 
, The firi>t large-^calo movement of women into the 
civilian labor force occurred during the CiviKWar, 
at a time when military production was sharply in- 
creasing and the i^iipply of labor sharply decreasing. . 
Women were needed on the job to carr\' on the war 
effort, and many of them left their homes to work 
at jobs that women had never worked at before. 

Other large-scale movejuents of women- into the , 
labor force occurred during the first and second World 
WArs, and to a lesser extent duri'ng the Korean and 
Vietnam wars. Csilally, their participation declined 
sharpK in the postwar periods. Similarly, during 
p^tKl^;-t^f-f«4leniploynient, which often coincide \Vith>v 
wars, their labor force participation has arisen, and 
during recessions and depressions it has declined. 

In effect, women have been a reserve work force 
(or jit least part cf a dual work force) called into a<;tion, . 
lil^* the military reser\es, during periods of national 
need and retired from service once the emergency was 
over. In general, as their labor force participation has 
grown, so ha\e their educational oppprtunities. 

Not all women workers are part of this fluctuating 
reserve labor force. A rising proportion of them have 
become highl\ placec4 in the labor force and fully 
connnitted to it. Hence, their response to *'conomic 
cv^tles is no greater than that of their male counterparts. 

In recent decades the numbers of these fully com- 
mittcm\omen has been increased])y rising educational * 
levels, the tenure of women in their jobs, the growing 
need among women for financial independence, and 
the increasing awareness among women that they have 
a full commitment to ^;ork. 

During periods of economic recession, women have 
usually been laid off their jobs arbitrarily and out 
of line with their seniority. The justification given 
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In emplovers. hp .been that, if they are niarricd, their 
hiisbantls' can support them. More recently, the job 
rights of -women have bt-en protecte'd" to some extent 
b\ tenure and seriiorit> rules written into union con- 
tracts or professional agreements. In the long run, the 
enforcement of these rights can reduce the sensitivity 
of women workers to fluctations in the tabor market. 
But ni the short run, womon are still more susceptible' 
to layoffs than nien are, .simply becaiise they tend 
to have less seniority on the job. 

Equal rights legislation has also inter\ ened to reduce 
the discriunuation thai keeps the markv't from being 
a truK free one. Such intervention of |^v and public 
polic> ni flic market will have its nj^icimiftii effect, 
ho\ve\ei, in a full' employment eeo'rtomy, when the 
demand for labor i,s high and the. opportunities for 
women in tlfe Jal)or force are, therefore, also hi||i. 
During periods'nf jiigj/'nnemploymenf, however, the 
-effects of such inter\Vc"ntion have not yet been tested. 
What: remains to be settled is the strength of equal 
rights legisUiHtJU during periods of declining need for 
women in the labor force. ^ ' ' j i 

Experience has 'shown that if women are needed 
in specific, jobsy tbe\ will bp trained and educated 
to fill those, jobs. When* they are not needed,; they 
are retired to the reserves. The question for the future 

TahleV, WomeninthcLaborForce Sy Ago and Years of . 

School Completed, March. 1974 [ J 
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is: To what extent can the force of hu>, operating 
against se\ discrMUination^in schools and on tlie job, 
keep wonien from l^Mng retired to the reserves wlien 
the market no hunger lecjuires their services? 

Rescheduling and Redefinition of Work and School , 

Most young ^iiothers have, difficulty committing 
themselves fullv to vv ork,H|e|iool. or other activities 
outside the home. Manv take part-time jobs, but many 
more^simplv drop out of the labor force for a peribd * 
of years while Uieir children are young. 

rnf(Artuuatelv , most jol)S are designed to suit male 
sthedules in that thev reciliire long and regular working 
hours* Tlie trainhig- and educational programs that 
prepare people f()ri^anv jobs also tend to be designed 
without regard for Tihe time scheduUs for.young/* 
mothers,. ' 

At the highest vocational leveb most graduate and 
professional program.s, such as medical education, 
h^ive demanded an extendedjand full-time conuuitment 
\^\ students. Mx^reover, the co'nuuitment comes during 
the very years vv beii women have a maximum commit- 
' ment to young children. 

Flexible and intermittent scheduling of both jobs 
c\nd >thoobng vfill i^)ffer greater opportunities to 
women. Tht'V vv ill then hav e greater freedom to sched- 
ule their school and working hours to suit theirfamily 
obligations. Greater redefinition of the jobs themselvej^ 
is also^neededvaloug-vvittf tjn* creation of new career 
lilies to meet the lime and scheduling needs of young 

* mothers; ' 

In this connection,, more attention might be. given 
to work and studius l.bat women can do either entirely 
or maiuK at home. \\\ higher education, the universjJLy^ 
vv ilhout AValls v!i{^ne<-'Pt» which grants credits tor life 

* experience and offers flexiblv scheduled education, 
is particularlv well suited to the needs of young 
mothers. The vveekeai>l college ihight also permit the 
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/ ' * • I , ^ ^ :1. )r \^ 

I young mother to. S^bntl classes while her husbafid 
' or other.s earfc for the children. 

At the secondary level, examinations in lieu of class . 
, attendance, such as the General Education Diploma 
V' ^ .(for high, school equix alency) will permit young 
mothers to continue their jiigh school studies^at home 
or during classes .scheduled for houfs*; whfen "their ; 
husbands are home. The substitution of clemqustrated 
skill a,nd knowledge during all phases of the'^educa- 
tional exper%ict^niay srgnificantly reduce the school 
penaltres imposed Qn"\^ntgrmothers. 
At the other end of the age continuum, aniong-m^iture 
y women whose chiiduen are gnbwn and who "are there- 
fore freer to leave home fqr v or k and study, greater 
reentr\ opportunities are needtd, iVotF in scTiopls and 
* in.the labor fSPce. These ma^turte women have become 
a significant part of the labor forW. Many oppoxtunities 
have opened to them, hut employees are .^till reluctant^ 
to tiam older women for responsible jobs, and many' 
eduiia|ionar programs have l:(een reluctant to admit , 
themls studeiits. . " \ 

!% ■ /" fy' ' - : ■ ' ■ 

JBeyond the Market i . ♦ 

VVhil(^^* the strongest motivatip'i) "'for, schooling is 
undoubte4l> vocational; other nioti ves^are also^^present. 
It may even be that people tend\ to overvalue )N'ork-^ 
ori/nted educatfon, just.as they may tend to overvalue 
w/rk it.selL Those who must work cannot esc4P|t such 
a: vocational orientation, of course, but tliose wlKrhave 
othjer options, as many women . do, can turn to what 
ma\ be more enri^cTiing iearrfing exper encesy In this , 
^ . connection, it is useful to bear ii| mind 1 hat moVe than^ 
^ half of all \Vomen over oge 18 are housewive^s, rather 
than* wage, edmers. NIany. of thesY^ 'hou>e\vjves might 
prefer nonvoCiponal types. of educatioiK ^ ^. ^ 
The fm^iction of edilication that avouI^ seemltp have' 
- value gre/iter than^ th at contFn)\Hed by paid woi|k,.from 
the pointfof \1ew (pf general social benefit^, is ed|ucatibn 
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that expands the '"Oirfmunfty and political participation 
of women. 

Such education; especially when carried into the 
neighborhoods where women live, can offer informa- 
tion and skills to housewives who wish to improve 
the quality of community life. Such learnlTig is espe- 
.cially well suited to the heeds of hoiwewives and others 
who remain at home either out of necessity or prefer- 
ence; for it is simply a continuation of the kind of 
community work in which many are already engaged. 

From the experience gained in community educa- 
tion, women would then be better able to involve 
themselves succes'sfully in political life at local, state, 
and national levels. In this way they could exjercise 
far greater influence in the society than women with 
full-time work commitments might be able to do. The 
subject will be dealt with, somewhat more fully in 
the concluding chapter. 
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Vocational Education 



Most education is vocational in the sense that 
people goto school mainly to qualify for better 
jqbs. The motive Is present even in general 
j/^ and liberal arts education since employers usually 
require certificates of general education competency 
(high schoof diplomas or college degrees) whether or 
not such education is related directly— or at all — to 
the jobs being performed. 

Professional education is, of course, strictly voca- 
tional even though it is carried on in university 
classrooms rather than shops or labs. Higher education 
sim.ply prepares people for .higher level jobs, but' the 
status of the job does not make the training any less 

vocational. ^ - - ."^ ^ — - 

The term vocational ^education, however, .applies 
more narrowly to training for jobs That could l)etter 
be classified as skilled, semi-skilled, or technical, 
rather than professional or managerial. It generally 
applies, in effect, to occupation^ that do not require 
a college degree. ^ 

V'ocational education encompasses a vast and scat- 
tered network of training, including programs con- 
ducted under public sponsorship, those offered by 
employers themselves, and those offered by private 
vocational schools. The chief difference in these spon- 
sorships is the source of payment: government, en> 
ploy^r, student— respectively.. 
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V Historic and Current 

Vocational education first became a matter of serious 
public concern at the time of the Civil War when 
the historic Morrill Act was passed, providing states 
with federal land grants to enable them to carry ori 
research and education in agriculture and mechanics 
(A & M). The schools and cooperative extension 
programs that were generated by this Act may have 
been the most successful in the history of education, 
giving rise as they did to a revolution in American 
agriculture — to the neglect of the mechanics half of 
their mission. Most of the services and education 
provided to women in these programs have been in 
home economics. 

Public vocatioiuil programs in primary and second- 
ary schools came into being around the turn of, the 
century. They were a response to early demands to 
make schm)ls more relevant to the real world, as well 
as to employer demands that students be taught skills 
and behavior that would make them more productive 
workers. 

Manual training was viewed in the early days as 
^ a way not only of vitalizing the classroom but of 
~ teaching students the value of artisanshifr(a vanishing 

attribute) and industriousness. The early manual train- 
ing was in a sense a moral movement, aimed at rescuing 
the artisan from the alienating influence of iridustfy 
and the division of labor. The movement was soon 
transformed, however, into an effort by employers to 
preparQ students for industrial work.. 

In 1917 the Smith-Hughes Act was passed and the 
federal government for the first time entered the 
business of vocational education. Before that, either 
employers had to pay for their own training programs, 
or training was conducted by journeymen or master 
craftsmen through the apprenticeship system. 

The immediate incentive for the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act was World War I and the production 
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needs of a war economy. Employers argued that 
Germany had risen to a position of industrial power 
at least in part because of publicly supported vocation- 
.al edueatioiiaTprograms. They insisted that winning 
the war and competing iu world markets necessitated 
federal intervention in x ocational training Employers 
were also eager to prevent unions from dominating 
trade and apprenticeship training, as they had come 
to do. For its part, organized labor opposed business 
domination^f any publicly funded vocational pro- 
grams, and sought' and won representation on all the 
policy boards of these programs. 
- 'Fn 1913 Edwin-G. Gooley, a formenChicago school 
superintendent, had offered a bill to the legislature 
to divide the state's scjhools into separate vocational 
and {general schools starting with gr^ide 7. The bill 
was sponsored' By the business community. John 
Dewey insisted that .such separationsAvould lead .to 
even greater divisions between the working and the 
leisured classes, and with the active support of organ- 
ized labor, the bill was defeated. The comprehensive 
school won out in Illinois and most other places, but 
it still contained within it vocational and ability groups 
that separated workiiig clas« students from others and 
working class males from their female counterparts. 

Other vocational acts followed Smith-Hughes but 
not tintil'the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and 
its amendments in 1968 did any major changes in 
federal support for vocational education develop, The 
amendments of 1968 stressed the needs of disadvan- 
taged and handicapped yckitlVand adults, as well as 
the need to e.xpand technical programs at the ppst- 
sccQudary level. 

Legislation has also e.xpanded work. experience pro- 
grams— i.e., work-study and cooperative edacation. 
The work-study programs provide .part^^time paid jobs 
,,:for needy vocational education students. Tliey are 
designed *to permit these young students to stay in 
high school. Cooperative education^ a program that 
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Table 9> Women Enrolled iii Public 

/ Secondary school 
All womeirenroUees I courses 

Percent As percent Percent . 

distri' of total * distri' 
Program Ninnlx'r hution^ enrol)ee$ Number bution 

Total ... . 3,827.166 100.0 54.3 2.349.070 100.0 

Home economics* .* 2.10U221 ' 54.9 96.2 1.41^,185. 60.3 

joWiented cotiF^es ....... 57,025 1.5 91.6 ^ 18,286 ^ .8 

Office occupMion)^ 1.214,925 31.7 77.3 * 781.459 33.3 

" Distnbutjon 214,314 5.6 44.6 74.446 3.2 

Trad4s amUuduNto 155.808 ' 4J 10.5 53',849 2.3 

Health occ\ipation< 109.005 2.8 94.7 15.773 .7 

Technical education , . 22.890 6 8.6 2.44 5 ^.1 

Agriculture 9.003 ' .2 "l.O 4,913'^ .2^ 



includes women in courses not shown separate)}. 

Sourttf t .S. Depdftnienl oi Health, Educatyjii. And Welfare,- Ofhtt* of Educ^ttion. Du J>u»n of '\\)c«(ion»I 
and Techrncal Education.^ ^ 

has long been a feature of trade, industrial, and_ 
distributive (business) education, is more a training 
than an aid program. It allovv^ students to alternate 
periods of Avork and study. The work provides on-the- 
, . * job experience which is linked to course work and 
is siubject to public** supervision. 

Enrollments of women in vocational courses have 
increased more rapidly than enrollments of men. By 
the end of the sixties, about 4 million women were 
enrolled in public vocational education courses. About 
G percent of these were in postsecondary schools, about 
32 percent in adult extension courses, and apprbxi- 
niately 61 percent in secondary schools. 

In 1962 ^bout 1L6 million people were enrolled 
in vocational education programs — 7 million in sec- 
ondary schools, L3 million in pqstsecondary schools 
(mainly community colleges), and 2.9 million in adult^ 
education. Most public vocational programs are now 
^ located in vocational high schools or in two-year 
community colleges. In many casei; the level and 
quality of these vocational schools has been signifi- 
cantly upgraded. ^ * 
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Vocational Coijtses, by Type of Program, l%6-67 
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Vocational ^education in public .schools has been 
criticized over ihe years for its class and sex segregation 
of students and for its irrelevancy to changing demands 
of the labor market and of specific jobs. Vast and 
increasing sums of public nioney are being invested 
in these public programs. The total amount spent in^ 
^ 1972 was 82.7 billion— up from S239 million 'in 1960. 
About a fifth of this money comes fvom the federal 
government, the rest from state and local governments, 

* Sex Segregation 

Fifty-five percent of enrollees in 1972 in public 
vocational ed^ucatjon programs were female. These 
female st^iidents were concentrated in a few sex-s.tereo- 
typed vocational areas. More than half were in home 
ecoilolnics or consumer programs. About three-fourths 
were either in homemaking or in office skills programs. 
On the other hand, better than 58 percent of males 
were enrolled in technical, industrial, agricultural 
programs. About half of all the course categories had 
more than 90 percent enrolhnent of. one or the other 
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sex, and 71 percent of the categorie:> had enrollmertts 
of 75 percent of one or the other sex. 

Females in vocational- programs tend to ^e more 
highly concentrated in a ^*\v occupations than male 
students are, and the occaipations in which they are 
concentrated also tend to pay less 'and offer fewer 
benefits than occupations for which males^ study 
Figures reported by states show that seven times more 
males than females were enrolled in industrial and 
trade programs iii 1972. More than 37,000 men were 
being traiiied as plum^)ers, for example, but only 
thirt\-four \vom(in. Men outnumbered women in busi- 

^_^JiessjJ.ata^pxac.essing and management, and they were 

more than se\'cn times more muiierous^in automotive 
coursv*s> twenty times more numerous in petroleum 
courses. Women were three times more numerous than 
men in clerical courses and twice as numerous as men 
Hi apparel courses. 

Many vocational schools have been sex exclusive. 
In New •York City for example, only eight of the 

' ^ twenty-seven vocational high schools were coeduca- 
tional in 1970. Six schools were for girls only and 
thirteen for boys, including schools in printing, food, 
maritime studies, aviation, automotive trades. The boys 
schools ejirolled more than twice, as many students 
as the girls schools (7,600 girls and 19,800 boys). Girls 
had a choice of thirty-six courses while the boys could 
choose from more than twice that number. Moreover, 
the boys were generally enrolled in courses that led 
to greater opportunity and chances for advancement 
than did the female courses. Even within some coed- 
ucational schoolji, the sexes were piit into separate 
dasses, as in the High School of Fashion Industries, 
where different courses o** sections were offered to 
♦ males and females. 

After girls challenged in the courts their exclusion 
from two all-male prestige hijj;h schools in New York 
City (Stuyvesant and the Bronx High School' of 
Science), open enrollment in all high schools in the 
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cHy, including academic and vocational, became offi- 
cial: policy, /, 

Like graduate and professional education, vocational 
education 'is more sex disoriitiinatory than are the 
various forms _o_f . general and liberal arts education. 
Early in the century, vocational education for women 
involved mainly cooking and sewing, skills that 
women could use as homemakers but also as dress- 
makers, milliners, cooks, housekeepers. Beginning 
sometime after World War I, vocational education for 
women has concentrated aUo on office skills, but since 
then little change has taken place in the programs 
available. 

The commonest rationalizations for the exclusion 
of woriien from traditional male programs have been 
that women cannot get jobs in the trade or vocation 
sp it is useless to train them and that qualified appli- 
cants cannot be found. Women cannot get jobs in 
male vocations, however, until they have the training, 
and until they get training and jobs, there are unlikely 
. to be many qualified applicants. 

Barriers ' 

Barriers to progress for women in vocational educa- 
tion are found not only among employers and employ- 
ees who control the jobs, but also among those who 
control vocational education itself.' Males are over- 
whelmingly dominant in the vocational education 
policy boards and theV^ontrol of traditional male jobs. 

The Federal Vocational Education Act of 1963, as 
amended in 1968, reqxiires, for example, that the states 
must establish two groups: a State Vocational Educa- 
tion Board and a Staie Advisory Commission. Of the 
1,168 members of these'key policy groups throughout 
the nation, only l59-r-or 14 percent of the total — were 
womeij in one recent year. Six states had no women 
at all on their advisory councils and another nineteen 
TfraRTs hall only one or two uwfieri. Males also dolmnate. 
policy-making levels inthe U,S. Department of Health, 
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Education, and* Welfare, wfiere the- vocational educa- 
tion acts are administered and wliere the equal oppor- 
tunities laws in educn wmi ate-eiiforced. 

Furthermore, stereotyped attitudes about women in 
traditional male trades have/ been reported amang 
instructors in trade courses, recruiters who interview 
junior high school students, and in the recruitment 
literature -for vocati6nal programs-. 

I Remedies ^ 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 
stipulates that no^pm-son shall, on the Basis^of sex, 
be subjected to discrliminati.()n under any education . 
program or acti\1f\ r|oeiNing federal financial assis- 
tance. "('See Chapter Iji) 

All vocational education programs and schools, pri- 
vate or public, are cox'Ared by the amendment, as are 
all faculty and administration,^tudents.> and^appH 
of those programs. TheVmendment required that all 
federall) funded vocational schools must immediately 
admit students wjthout regard to sex. Programs that 
were completely sex segregated as tof June, 1972 or 
before June, 1965 w ere given one a ear to comply wi^h 
general admission requirements and about seven years 
to comply with all requirements. In these cases, a 
schedule for eliminating discrimination was required, 
along with apian for a recruitment program to encour- 
age enrollmieiit of the excluded sex. 

All vocational and career education prograpis that 
receive federal funds are under the E^ureau of Occupa- 
tional ajid Adult Education of the U.S. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Applicants for funds from that bureau must 
pledge that funds will not be used in pi1:)grams that 
discriminate. It has been noted, however, that the 
procedures fpr reviewing compliance have, been quite 
imde(44«it5-attd-4hat-enforcement has suffered from 
an insufficiency of commitment on the part of the 
enforcement agents. ' * . 
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Table 10 



HEXriias prt jMed enrollment to 1977 ami predicts* virtually no jfiaiige in 
tht' percentage ^di.strihufion of enrollment 1)\ .sex over the iiex} foiir years, as 
shown here: ^ y 

" ' , 1972 . 1977 (projected)c 



Agriculture 

Male 

Fenial/: 
Distrilnition 

Male ^ 

Female ^ 
Health 

Ntale . , 

Kcinak' 
Home Econonu'cs 

Male . 

Feniak' 
Office 
« Ma'e 

Female 
Technicnd ^ 

Stale 

Foinnle 
Trade and Industr\ 

Male • 

Female 



94.6 



92.0, 
8:r 



54.7 
45.3 

15.3 
84J 

HA 
91.6 

23.6 
76.4 

90.2 
' 9.8 

88.3- 
11.7 



54.0 
46.0 

17.0 
83.0 

10.0 
JK).0 

25.0 
75.0 

91.0 
9.0 

87.0 
13.(j. 



Ccnte. for Adnlt, Voc.ih<jri,iI. Tcv,JiiiK.il, .iikI Mrtiipt»\\cr.Kduc.itu.n. Dm^iun of \ <Katioiial 
.iitd Tothmuil Edutaltuii, Offuc 4if liltlntatioti. l'..S. IX'p'l of HKW, Trt-iuK iii \'<K..itiona| 
Edm.it»»n. Fi>^..il Yc.ir 1972, June. 1973. ,tl 7. As tht ahuvefiguro inclit.tlt;, HEW .ipparentl> 
(Iocs not forf>a' Title IX as luumj; au> unpatJ^oii %<K-anonal educ.ilion. 



Policy ^ 

/ Among the proposals offered to reduce sex discrimiir 
nation in vocational education are that federal agencies 
identify the vocational needs of women as well as 
the special vocational opportunities open to them, and 
that model training programs be created, along with, 
new'carepr guidance materials and approaches. It 
proposed that all vocational programs be exarnined 
for sex bias at local, state, and federal levels, that 
all .government, boards and agencies dealing .with 
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vocational ^/education be .examined with a view . to 
improving the rfepresentation'of.Nvorilien an them, and 
that training programs be launched to familiarize all 
personnel with regulations goverrfing sex discrimi- 
nation, ^hd with the resear^ch> new materfals,^ and 
curricula pn vocational education for women. 
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Historically jobs have been so closely associated 
vvith male activities that when, during the 
sixties, the federal government began to fund 
programs specifically aimed at job preparation, usually 
at low^!|kilMevels, those progranls became known as 
manpower training programs. Th^name, widely ap- 
plied, has not yet been changed to i^iclude'the female 
of the species, although some of thfem have come tq 
be called human resource development prografns, and 
, all of them enroll large numbers of w.omen. 

Manpovver programs— and also antipoverty pro- 
grams— initiated in the sixties during a period of 
relatively full employment, had several objectiveb^ all 
aimed at .reducing poverty and discrimination: to help 
disadvantaged people find employment, to help em- 
ployers find Qualified workers, and to help upgradfe 
impoverished! communities. These programs prolifer-- 
ated into, what became, in many cases, a stunning 
array of innovative experimenfc in education and 
training. The most innovative, of course, were those 
aimed at community organization. Such efforts had 
never before been attempted by government or'subsi- 
- dized by public fuhcls. 

The first major law enacted was the federal 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 
(MDTA), which authorized the promotion and funding 
of job training programs for the unehiployed and 
underemployed. The Department of Labor, handled 
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Job and\"Manp(5\Vei-" Traijiing . Ill - 

the job-related aspects oi training, and HEW the 
general education components. [ 
- The Economic Opportijnities Act of 1964 then creat- 
ed the Office of Economic Opportunities (OEO) for 
the purpose of promoting and funding" a variety of 
antipoverty training and comniuuity based programs. 
These offered a range of services, training, and educa- 
tion for the poor, aimed largely at stimulating self-help 
and socially useful employment. 

After less than a decade, the -OEO, under a new 
national administration, was dismantled, and both its 
functions and those of the MDTA were iargelx' super- 
seded b\' the Comprehensive Emplovme^rt.and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) of 1973, The main thrust of CETA 
was to turn over responsibility for developing pro- 
grams from the federal to the state and Jocal govern- 
ments. The so-catlod categorical programs and state 
ami lobalr gm^ernments were^no looigCr required lo 
cajpate and fund programs in'specified categories. Only 
the Job Corps and, WIN (Work Incentiv es for welfare 
J'edpj£Jib)_Jcaiiained^und^^ of t^H^^ 

federal government. 

Between 1965. a^^^^^ about nine million people 
Ix^A enrolled in the' major manpower programs 
supported b> feder^vl funds. Blacks were about 46 
percentof'the total and women about 43 percent. About 
$eym in ten participants were under 22 years of age, 
and about three in four had less than a high school . 
diploma. ' . 

Women w^re well repfesented in nian> of the pro- 
grams and they were a.majority in WIN, Public Service . 
Careers (often in the health occupations), and t)ppor- 
tunities Industrialization Centers^ but they \vere 
under-represented in §ome of the large and more costly 
programs, such as the Job Corps! No determination 
has yet been made of the relative cos^ts and benefits 
to women of these manpower^ programs. Such an 
inquiry would be extremely difficfilt; since the pro- 
grams are so varied in their costs per trainee and in 
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Table 12. Manpower Programs: Percent Distribution of 
Enrollment Among Major Program Groups 



Program Croup . 


Nonminority 


Blacks ^ 


Female 


Skill ;rraining« 


27.2 


15.5 


18.4 


Job Development^ 


8.4 


8.3 


6.5 


Employability Development <^ 


11.7 


i8.3 


162 


Work Experience** , 


54.5 


' 57.4 


58.3 


Total 


iOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 



The (mpact vf Gviemmvtit MaupvUxr. Prvf^rams, C.R. Perr> et al.. The Wharton School. 
l\ of'Pi.. 1975. p. 24. ; , - 

Source. Derived from Table 2. . . - 

*lhcln(les.MI)TA Institutional and OjT piojjrdins 

Includes JOBS, PSC. VEP, ai^l AOP proRrams 
♦ Include^ OIC. CEP, WIN. and Jol) Corps programs 
includes NYC-In-School, Suninit;. and Out-of-School programs 
NotO" PercenK may not add to 100.0 due to rounding 



their impact on trainees, An important btep in that 
direction was taken, however, in a study conducted 
at The Wharton School, The Impact of Govemtnent 
Manpower Programs, m General, and on Minorities 

MldJ^VPPiejh , - ^ > ^ 

Among female participants in manpower programs, 
a majorjty participated in work experience programs 
rather than in the training and education programs. 
This was also true for male participation, but less 
so. Wornen were less likely than males to receive skill 
training and more likely to participate in employability 
de\^lopment programs (including general education) 
than were males. 

\IDTA 

By the .mid-sixties, training under the Manpower 
De\'j)opmenl and Training Act (MDTA), the largest 
of .he. training efforts, Jiad becoiTie an importarit part 
of the war on poverty, directing about two-thirds of 
its training efforts to the disadvantaged and about 
a third to training in skills that were in short .supply. 

In an analysis of the institutional programs oj MDTA 
it was found that about 50 percent of women enrollees 
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were family heads, about 40 percent had three or more 
dependents, and 17 percent received public assistance. 
About half were school dropouts. Women^of all ages 
were enrolled. 
Women were less likply than males to participate 



Table 13. Percentage of Women Enrolled iri MDTA 

Programs, by Selected Ocupatibns, Fiscal Year 1^68 

— ^ — ^_ ^ g ' 

V -TyP*? of training 

^ Oc'cupation -"Institutional On-the-job 

NunilKT . . . ' 62,00() . 40,000 ' ^ 

Percent , . . . _ . . ^ ^IQO 100 

Professional, technical, and ii»anagerial * . . . . 27 4 

Professional nurse (refresher) 9 — 

Occupations in medicine and health^ .... 15 ~ 

(Clerical and sales * . . . . , 41— 45^- 

Goniputing-aml-account record I ng-(n;c.c;)-. . 9 ~ 

Stenographer . . . . 9 " 

Stenographer-t>i)ist and related ........ 14^ 

— Ser\'icc* f " .* 23 ' 32 

Attendants, home and firsl aid — , 19 

Attemlairts» hospital and related^ 13 

C^hefs and cortks (large hotels and restaurants) 

^i^^ . - /. 3 ^ * 

Waitress and related * -i. * 4 

Farming, fishings forestry . , (•*) 

Processing* , (•<) • ^ 

Mixing and Blending (chemicals plastics, etc.) 

' — ' . 3 

. Machine trades j 2 .12 . » 

Benclt work^ - 5 22 

Electronic components assembly and repair. — 4 

Structural work * 2 * - 7 

AH other occ upations (**) ^ 2 

"Indud^^s women IxJin^ trained in occupaUous not shown scparatdy. — 
MncImlcN lic-cnsed practital nurse, Mirgital tethmcjaii, mhi^ou therapistr medical 
lalx»Mtory tcohnlclan, and dentist > assistant. /^^"^ 
Mi Vuies nurses' aido» ward attendant, psvchiatrn aide» and tra> dine worker. 
- - 4jx»sVth«>Tj>efcenf. ' ' " ^ ^ ~" , ~-^.v^ - - 

Sourct? U.S. IX'partnient of Lalwr, Manpower Adnn lustration. 
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Tabic 14. Economic Impact of Manpo^yer Programs: MDTA 
Median Hourly Wage Rates of Trainees Pre- and Post-Training 
by>Sex and Race 





* 


Institutional ^ 




On-the-job 




Years 


Pre- 


Post- 


Oains 


- Pre- 


Post- 


Gains 


lybT-iyDo 






- 




^ 




Total 




$2.04 


S0.49 






to ^ 


Male 




2.31 


.52 








Female 


• - 1.40 


.1.81 


.41 


• 1.54 


r.8o 


.34 
















Total 




2.23 


.30 






.01 


Male 


2.17 


2.49'^ 


.32 


2.37 


\ . 2,74 


.34 


Fen)ale 


1.T7 


2.10 


.33 


. 1.81 


2.01 


.20 


White 


K% 


2.27 


.31 


2.18 


• 2.53 


.a5 


Black 


1.87 


2.17 


.30 


1.96 


2.23 


.27 


1971-1972 














Total 


" 2.07 


" 2.25 


.18 


2.52 


2.68 


.16 


4\lale 


2.40 


. 2.68 


.28 


\3.a5 


>21 ' 


.16 ' 


Female 


1.82 


1.97 


.15*^' " 


M.87 


2.IS 


. .28 


V\'hi'te ' 


2.15 


" 2J37 


22 


' 2,72 


2.90 


J8 


Black 


1.90 


2.11 


- .21 


- , 2.15 


-2t36- ~ 


- .21 



The Impaa vf Goicmmmt^Maupoiwr Pw^rmniv. C.H, Por.\ el uK, The Wharton Schot)!, 
U. of Pa., 1975, p. 52. 

.Sources. "The Influeiit'e of ^IUT.^ TrMmnyl on K.irnu)j;s»" Manpower EvaUiatioii, Report 
No. 8. Manpower AdniinislraUon, U.Si,IXT«»rtinenl ofXahor, 1970. 

"Eannpj{s Mobilil> u\ MDTA Craduales/Wlanpower E\aIiiation Report No.7» Manpower 
Adiunnslrahon, VS. Dep.)rln)ent of Unhor» 1969. 

I)eparlinunl of iKibof. "Median Karnuiyi', of Ternnnecs From the'MDTA Institational 
an<U)jT Proj^ranis >n K\ 1971 ami FY 1972)" unpublished Mani>o>^er Adnnnistralion reports 
1972. » ^ 

in the on-the-job programs of MDTA because employ- 
ers were less likely to select them for training. When 
thev did participate in on-the-job training, their hourly 
rates of pay \verc likely to be higher and the pay 
gains tliey made through training were also likely to 
be higher than gains derived frpm'in.sfitution^ train- 
ing. In both instiJ,utionaljj<%d on-the-job training, their 
pay rates were lower than those of males. 

The women participants in MDTA were mainly in 
^trainingjor traditional female occupations in health 
and in office \york, but a rather significant number 
were trained in traditionally male occupations; 
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^These job training programs were all new and 
innovative efforts. They weri? designed essentialh' to 
reach people w:ho were uneniplo>'edor underemployed 
mainly because they had not benefited much from 
formal schooling and had not acojuired useful job skills 
there or elsewhere. Many of these" disad\'antaged peo- 
ple were,^ of course, unemployed less because They 
lacked .skills or education than because jobs were not 
available, or because the available jobs offered so little 
in pay or demanded so mucli in labor that applicants 
were not attr^icted to them. 

The programs sought to match people with available 
jobs, but some also sought to. deal with the shortage 
of tlecent jobs 1)> developing^nul creating new jobs, 
mainly in the 'public sector but also, in the private. 
The^e jobs were usualK better paying or more socially 
and persojnilK jneaningfufthan available jobs. 

"XnlTeir^besfrttiese progranis "cticl whaf the puTTl'icT 
"sch()()ls and v0cati6naj education programs, within^ the 
^schools were often .less able x)r unable to do, They 
reached the disadvantaged^ and taughf them job and 
learning likills in preparation for. or in conjunction 
with, employ m.ent in specific jobs. In (ipiug so they 
often bridged the chasm that separates school and 
society. M , • - 

Moreo\er, because tbe programs were more closely 
linked to the job market than to general education^ 
they went beyond Iraiinng and education. The\' sought 
to affect and to -some exteiU restructure and upgrade 
the jolf market Itself, creating new and relatively 
rew'ardingjobs, and launching efforts toei>nplo\ people 
in community improvement. 

The approach merits a closer .examination thanrcaii 
T)e giwA\ here. Its implications, for women lie in the 
special attention given to 'upgrading the,employal)ilit>' 
* of women and finding a place in the labor force for 
them a s" well as in the creation gf career lines, the 
restructunngol. work, and the launching of connnimity 
improwmcnt efforts. 
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Appventiceship Training 

The job training programs hitherto referred to were 
all new and innovative efforts^ designed mainly to 
reach ecphomically and educationally disadvantaged 
groups. An we have seen, these programs were, in 
the aggregate, directed almost as much at'yvomen as 
at men. While women are somevyhat less than 50 
percent of the labor force, they were about 43 percent 
,of alHtrainees in these programs. 

Apprenticeship training is almost the opposite, iii, 
n^any ways\ ofthese manpower programs. It is directed 
less at the disadvantaged than at whitehAvorking class 
groups, and it includes relatively few women trainees. 
As the demand for greater job opportunities for mi- 
norities, womdn, and the poor have grown, appren-^ 
ticeship programs, like most other vocational training 
~p^og^am57^^a:\^eitl^ned: attention,"however reluctantly 
in some cases, to the inclusion of minorities among 
their trainees. - . - 

Apprenticeship training is probably the oldest and 
mo!5t venerable type of trade training, dating back in 
its structured form at least to the medieval period 
in Western history, when young men (and sometimes 
' young women) apprenticed thems,^lves as learners and 
assistants to a f6urneyman or master craftsmafi. After 
a period of years, the apprentice became a journeyman 
craftsman himself aud set up his own shop. 

Now apprenticeship training is part of a vast network 
of training and education progrj^jins carried on mainly 
outside public schools and supervised by the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. The Bureau operates field offices which 
approve training standards and promote programs for' 
some 370 skilled trades.. * , ^ 

Apprenticeship is on-the-job training, just as intern-, 
ship is f or doct ors. Usually train ing programs ruri about 
four years and are operated jointly by employers and 
labor unions to train people for specific cjxisting job- 
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openings. The trades taught are usually in choice 
occupations that pay relatively well and^are relatively 

• secure. . * 

Ucss than 1 percent of the more than 300,000 ap- 
prentices currenth' in training are women, although 
women have worked at most trades and demonstrated 
their competence in many of them, ^specially during 

.the two World Wars. 

By the end of the sixties, women were being trained 
in forty-seven different apprenticeship.programs, in- 
cluding programs for bookbinder*;, dental technicians, 
cosmetologists, dressmakers— as well as some non- 
traditional trades such ^as plumber, machinist,, and 
clock reffeirer. Many of these trades represent the most 
traditional of male occuj^ations. The cqmnion assump- 
tion is that, because they are so traditionally male, 
they will be among the most difficult of occupations 
for vi[omen to enter, and among those women will 

J>e Vast interested in enterihg. Experience indicates" 

^thatithe barriers to the entry of women are less 
formidable than is often assumed. These trades, and 
the apprenticeship^rograms that prepare for them, 

. are of special ihiportanc^to women not only because 
they offer rewarding etnplcTyliietatJbi^ also because 
they are an important part of the mahe domjnated 
technical-mechanical structure of the. whole society. 
Barred from knowledge oPtheir mysteries, women may 
continue to play only marginal roles in what is a 
basically technological society. > \ 

, ^ Private Programs 

Beyond these publicly sponsored or supervised pro- 
grams is another vast assortment of job training pro- 
grams conducted by employers and by privately 
operated schpql^s. These programs offer a range ^of 
trai^iing. froHi^tiie minimal to the niost advanced skills. 
Few efforts "have been made to examine the impact 
oF these programs on women or the role, that women 
play in the^n.^ 
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The census ol each decade froni 19(X) to 1960 has 
shown women to be only 2 or 3 percent of all skilled 
workers. During World War II, women were 5 percent 
of skilfed workers, a significant gain over previous, 
years.lnit still a small part of the total. After the war, 
the proportion declined, but during the sixties some 
strides were again made. Among women in the skilled 
trades, the increase rate of about 80 percent was twice 
as great as in any other occj^pation, and eight times 
as great as the rate for nienT By 1970, women held 
as large a proportion of the skilled jobs as they had 
held during^ World War 11. Gains were made in a 
variety, of nontraditional trades. ' 

In fourteen Jtrades the nuniber of women increased 
by 5,000 or u^ore, onl\ two, of the trades being tradi- 
tional occupations for women (baker and decorator). 
Two of the occupations were supervisory. The other 
ten were nontraditional; auto mechanic, carpenter, 
compositor and' typesetter, dental laFK>ratoiy 4eek«i- 
clan, electrician, 1iea\ y eciuipment mechanic, machin- 
ist, painter, printing press operator, and tdeiihone 
installer and repairer. 

What is remarkable about this growth is th^t the 
trades grew \ ery little during the sixties, whjle clerical 
and p/ofessional occupations, tradrtional occupations 
for women, grevy rapidly. Still, the participation of 
women increased more rapi^Uy in the tra.des than in^ 
'these fast growing occupati()n5s. 

Women in the skilJed trades tend to be much like 
other women except that they are older, lelss educated, 
and more often from blue-collar families. Two in five 
were high school graduates in 1970, and about one 
in ten had a >ear or more of college. They were more 
likely than other wimien workers t(X be widows or 
divorcees and less likely to be single. About nine.jn 
ten were white, as were women in th total labor force. 
About a (luarter of the n.iarrled women had. husbands 
who were skilled workers, and about a (luarter had 
husbands whu^^vere less skilled blue-collar workers. 
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During the sixties, their, average schooling rose one 
year, three tiipes the rise for other women workers. 

EnroUnieiTt? of women in^ public school trade and 
industrial programs, many of them pre-apprenticeship,. 
increased from 116,000 in 1966 to 280,000 in 1972,^ 
a rate of increase half again greater than that of men. 

TheBureau of Apprenticeship and Training requires 
that all trades 'Stpply nondiscriminatory standards in 
the recruitment, selection, and employment of appren- 
tices. Women have some adv antage in entry to appren- 
ticeship programs because entry is usually based in 
pari on written tests in which women tend to perform 
well. 

On the General Aptitude Test Battery, used to relate 
aptitudes to job requirements, seven areas are regarded 
as important to success in the trades. Among these 
women excel in four (form perception, clerical percep- 
tion, motor coordination, finger dexterity), men in on^e 
(spa tial rpasnnnig^^jaiidjiial es and females a7e the same 
* o^i two (numerical reasoning, manual dexterity)! 

Levels of physical strength required on various 
skilled jobs have been determined b>' the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Data are not available on the. relative 
lev.els of strength of males and females, but many 
trades require no more physical strength than is re- 
quifed for housekeeping, while other trades require 
strength even beyond the ability of many men (but 
within the ability of some women). 

Apprenticeship training offers students much more 
than most types of job, training: paid jot)s, two to f 6ur 
years of on-the-job trailing and classroom' instnictfoji, 
5ick le^ave, paid vacations, coverage by workmen's 
compensation, and other fringe benefits. , / 
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Academic Women 



More has been written about academic women 
than about any other group of women, perhaps 
because they do so much of the reseafdi and 
writing about women. . * / 

In higher education, women constitute between a 
fifth and a quarter of teaching and professional staff. 
They are over-represented, in the faculties of snjall 
colleges and community colleges, where they are 40 
percent 6f faculty, and under-represented in the major 
universities and high prestige colleges. 
THey leiffl tjg be in the JoweT prufcsNiuiial levck 
• at the universities and either not oh the tenure track 
or in the lower ranks of that track. Males are twice 
^s likely to be tenured as wprrien (57 and 28 percent, 
respectively). * v 

Nationally, woijien are 32 perpent of instructors, 
19 percent of assistant professors, 15 percent of asso- 
ciaXe professors, and only. 8 percent of full professors. 
Even at the seven women's "Ivy League" colleges*, 
women are 82 percent of the nonprofessional teaching 
staff, 64 percent of the assistant professors, 54 percent 
of the associate professors, and 22 percent of the full 
professors. F.urthermore, between 1965 and 1970, men 
replaced women as presidents of three of these seven 
. colleges. 

The slight decline since 1930- in women facuky as 
a proportion of total faculty may be attributed to the 
, relative decline of females in education faculties and 
to the rapid increase in scientific, technological, and 
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professional faculties in which womOii were piarginal 
at best. ' ' . 

Out analysis by Jessie^Bernard suggests thai women 
are represented in college faculties in roughly the same' 
propQrtioti as in the qualified labor force of wjometi 
with five^or more years of college. If doctors' degrees 
are used as the criterion of qualification, according 
to this analysis, then vvunien are actually over-repre- 
sented in college faculties, since only 10 percent of 
doctbrates are held by women, and many of these 
are not in the labor force. "If. the pVopoction of - 
academic people who are women seems small, it is 
in part at least because the proportion of women in 
the cjfualified jabor foice is small." 

Qualification is a two-way street, however. Women 
are less likely to become full professors because they 
are Jess likely to have doctorates, but they are also, 
less likely to pursue doctorates because it is so difficult * 
for them to penetrate the ranks of the tenured full 
professors. It is alsOj of course, difficult for them ta 
penetrate the departments and faculties that admit 
Ph,D. candidates and award them doctorates. 

The Earniilgs Gap 

The av erage salary of women facailty is only about 
83 percent of male salary. In 1969, for example, 28 
percent of faculty men and 6.3 percent of faculty women 
were paic\ less than $10,000 a year. Women earn less 
because they are at lower facult\' ranks and because 
the\' are paid less than men of thfc same rank. The 
earnings, gap tends to increase \\ith rank. Among 
instructors, assistant professors, and associate profes- 
sors, the gap was found to be $500, in favbr of male 
facultv. At the rank of full professor^ the gap was 
$1,400, also in favor of males,^ 

Status 

A stndy^ of the academic marketplace late in the 
fifties concluded that women scholars are not* taken 
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seriously and cannot look forward to a norjnal pmfes- 
sioual-careef . Women tend to te dii5Cf ihiinated against^ 
the study found, not because they have, low prestige 
•but becaup they are outside the prestige system 
entirely. . - . 

Even cdllege women reveai prejudices against 
■academic Jvomen and what they produce. In oiie 
experinient, college women were given sets of articles 
in various profes.sional fields, written by three males 
and three females. iVVhen the authors' names were 
switched, it was found that articles bearing the names 
of male authors were 'rated higher on ajl criteria of 
excellence (value,, pf rsiiasiveness, profundity, style, 
competence) than Vv-hen the same articles bore the 
names of female authors. Eyen articles on homemaking 
and dietetics were rated higher when they bore the 
name of a male author. 

While such prejudicial responses probably declined 
during tfie seventies, much residual prejudice mav 
remain among both sexes about tlie intellectual "au- 
thority" of academic women. ' , 

Administration 
Only a few four->-ear coeducational colleges have 
women presidents. Even of the nonchurch women's 
schools, only eight had women presidents in 1971. 
None of the fifty largest college libraries is -headed 
•by a wonian, although women librarians are abundant. 
Only a few academic deans are w omen, although there 
are many deans of women. Most schools of social 
• work now ha\'e male deans, although a number of 
women headed thesg schools in the past. While women 
are as much as a quarter of all faculty, they are only 
17 percent of adm inistr<ators and 13 percent of members 
of governing boards in higher ediication. 

Charaxiteristics 
"Pieced together from a wide variety of sources,*; . 
says Jessie Bernard in Academic Women, "the model 
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picture of the .academic wpman that emerges is of 
a very 'bright* person, so 'far as test intelligence is 
concerned, but compliant rather than aggressive, from 
an above-average social class backgroimd, and with 
a.major interest in the humanities," The more contem- 
porary woman academician is probabl) at least some- 
what less compliant. • , • 

More female than male academicians are 51 years 
and over (28 percent and 22 percent). Fewer possess 
the doctorate (25 percent of females and 50 percent 
of malesj. Fewer are married (47 perceilt of femliles 
and 87 percent of males). More^ than two 'in three 
women academicians have no children (67.3 percent), 
compared with 26.2 percent of males. 

Bernard^ speculates that this plethora of spiirsters" 
is accounted for by the academic monastic tradition 
(which segregates domestic and .scholastic life), a 
preference for celibacy, and the shortage of qualified 
spouses. ' 

*'The academic woman," says Bernard, "is the 
woman who has time for her student,s, time to sponsor 
organizations, tune to talk to them. She is the woman 
without competing ^lemands from huj^band of chil- 
dren. She is, almost without any doubt, In professional 
j^tatus — as evidenced by her large average membership 
in professional societies— and her major interest is 
almost certainly teaching, not research." 

Almost three in four women faculty at universities, 
as distinguished from two- or foiir-year colleges, are 
Protestant in religio\is background (72 percent). Prot- 
estantism is more commoit among women' than among 
male academics, and faculty with Catholic back- 
grounds are significantly under-represented among 
both sexes at the Universit>- lesel, but moVe so among 
males than among females. 

Hence, the midd]e-aged Protestant spinster or child- 
less woman is a common figure among women univer- 
sity faculty members. 
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Productivity 

In academia, rewards and merit ratings are usually 
based on several .criteria, the most iatiportant of which 
is research and publication. The idea is that the highest 
function of the scholar is not to pass on to stucfents 
knowledge develoi^ed by others— to teach— bi/t to 
develop new knowledge, through research and reflec- 
tion, and impart that knowledge to others through 
publications. v 

Various studies suggest that academic women may 
be less productive, in this sense,, than their male 
counterparts. . _ ^ ^ ^ 

-Sonre explanations of this lower productivitv assert 
that women produce and create less because t'^ey are 
less daring, original, compefitive, or contentious. Other 
explanations turn to the proven bias against the writ- 
ings and authority of, women, the difficulties wpmen 
ex^rience in getting their wofk published, probable 
bias hvthe-awaTding of research funds, and the general 
cliltura'I and academic context in which research and 
writing -are done. 

■ Women ma\', indeed, writi^ less .because thev are 
inore rather than less gifted ^tnd productive writers 
and, researchers., The\ may feel uncomfortable with 
the style of inquiry in their discipline, the lack of 
significance in research . undertaken, or the special 
language, jargon, and obscurantisms that may mark 
academic prose. A case in jpoint may" be Barbara 
Tuchman, a brilliant and clistii>guished writer and 
scholar who has been only reluctantly recognized bv 
historians. Plad she come up through tlw academic 
discipline, she ma\ never ha\'c produced so proli/ically 
and with such extraordinary results, 

Academic women suffer' certain disadvantages be- 
cause they are not taken seriously by peers, but they 
may also enjoy certain advantages because of it. They 
can get away with more, do the unexpected and 
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unorthodox, be i|jqre radical and outspoken without 
notic^or criticism. Because they are outside the status 
system, women are less threatening to the men vyho 
run higher education. That is one thing to be grateful 
for. 
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The Law: Toward Equal Protection 



The effort to reduce discriniinatiort in schools 
and other social institutions +ias been aided in 
a dramatic way by the adoption of federal law 
and by the willingness of sorne courts to enforce the 
constitutional guarantees of equal protection, , 
, So active has the law become in recent years, and 
so voluminous the court cases, that the average citizen, 
untrained in the labyrinths and lapguage of the law, 
maytetreat before the proliferation of clauses,'amend- 
nients, acts, agencies, enforcement procedures, federal, 
state, and local versions of similar laws. 

The proposed Equal Rights Amendment to' the 
Unjted States Constitution will try to diminish this 
confusion by making it clearly unconstitutional to deny 
equal rights, to citizens based on s(?x. 

With respect to schools, sex discrimtnation has to 
a large extent been prohibited— and certainly the issues 
have been clarified— by a federal law which was mad^ 
effective on July 21, 1975, This landmark law is the 
so-called Title IX of the Ediication Amendments of 
1,972. 1 

Students and employees in educational institutions 
who seek redress from discriminatory practices are 
now covered, in specified cases, bv the following Idws 
of the land: • \^ * 

1. Title IX of the Education AmendrMents of 1972. 

2. ;Titles VII and VIII of the Public H^lth Service 
'Act for people m the health professions. 
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3. Aniendments to the Equal Pay Act and Title VII 
of the i964' Civil Rights Act-r-to include protection 
for teachers and other school employees against sex 
discrimination. 

4. EquSl rights laws adopted in sofne states. 

5. Last, but far from least, the Equal Protection, 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constittition — and perhaps at §ome future dite," 
the Equal, Rights Amendment to the Constitution. . 

In general, however, Tit)e IX, if properly enforceld 
(and eventually expanded) will go a long way toward 
ending se;^ discrirninatioain educational institutions, 
for both Students and employees. 

Thp titlfe depends for enforcement only on the dejiial 
of federal funds to discriminating^ schools, a penalty 
of considerable weight. It cannot, howfever, offer 
protection against discrimination a^ schoolsi that 
choose to forego federal funds rather than ci^ase (Sis- 
criminatory practices. Only constitutional guarantees 
are now, to some extent, able to do that. 

Title IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972 

Since 1964 and the historic passage. of the Civil 
Rights Act, federal law has prohibited sex discrimi- 
nation in employment, and the Equal Employment, 
Opportunities Commission (EEOC) of Jthe United 
States Department of Labor has enforced the law. 
Unfortunately, the law has not until recently applied 
to employment in educational institutions.. 

Title IX of the Educational Amendments will apply 
not only to employees but also to students in educa- 
tional ijustitytions. It is by far the broadest and most 
comprehensive of the sex.discrimination laws affectjng 
schools. The interpretation of the law and its enforce- 
ment will be within the jurisdiction" of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Though Title IX was adopted.into law in June, 1972, 
it was not made effective by HEW until July 21, 1975. 
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iSonie critrcs take this thrpe-year delay as evidence 
of the formidable rjesistance that «xists iji the education 
establishment, and particularly among male admin- 
istrators and professionals, to the prohibition of ,sex- 
discrimination in the schools. It remains to be seen 
whdtHer such resistance will be evidenced in the 
enforcement of the-law. ' 
Title IX specifies, "No person in the United States 

'shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded from partici- ■ 
pation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected 
to discrimination under any education program or 
activity receiving Federal financial assistance." The 
law applies to aNtk)st all public. school systems and 
postsecondar) schools, including 16,000 public school 
systems throughout the nation and almost 2,700 

^postsecondary schools. Militar> schools are completefy 

- exempted, as arc religious schools where compliance 
would be incoiisistent with religious tenets. Some other 
institutions have limited exemptions. 

With respect to school admissions (l)ut not other 
parts of the law) the final regulations adopted by HEW 
apply only to vocational, professional, and .graduate 
schools, and to public undergraduate schools, except 
thosethat have been traditionally and continually open 
to one sex only. The regulations oa admissions do 
not appl> to preschools, elementary and secondary 
schools, private undergraduate schools, or public un- 
dergraduate schools that have always discriminated. 
However, even Schools whose admissions practices 
are exempt are prohibited from practicing sex discrinv 
ination once students of both sexes have been admitted. 



Issued 

The six major public issues in connection with tjxe. 
adoption -of the finaj HEW regulations on the law 
•wercj: 

1^ l^hysical Education Classes. The regulations permit 
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separation ot the sexes for contact sports, the grouping 
of .students by physical and^athletic abiUty, and atten- 
dance at sex education classes. At all other times 
ph>sical education must be coeducational under the 
regulations. 

2. Financial Aid. The regulations prohibit rschools . 
from administering schoJafships that designate a par- ^ 
ticular sex as recipient unless such scholarships are 

. "pooled.'' Two steps are requirecl for popling. Stepr* 
one requires that schools select students for financial 
awards on a basis other than a student's, sex. Step 
two requires that, once selected, male and female 
students should receive proportional awards,, drawing 
on both sex-restricted and non-se.x-restricted funds. . 

3. Foreign Scholarships. The Regulations do' not 
pr{)hibit schools from adiiiinistering jiiiigle-sex schol- 
arships or awards given under foreign will's, trusts, 
or similar legal.instrumentstor study abroad,^provided 
the school also niakes available reasonable foreign 
study opportunities to. students of the other sex. 

4. Pension Benefits. The regulations allow schools to 
, provide either equal contributions or equal periodic 

benefits to males and females under pension 'plans. 
Man\ school pension plans, biit relaftively few in other 
types of emplo>ment, pa>- women lower monthly 
• benefits after retirement than they pa>' men, .even 
though contributions arj. the same. Title IX does not 
' change this discriminatory practice. 

5. Curriculum and Textbooks. The regulations do not 
^ cover sy\ .^sterqot>ping in textbooks or curriculum 

materials. ' ' " 

6. Athletics. The regulations require that schools- pYo-' 
vide eciual opportunity for both sexes to participate • 

, in iiitramural, intersch()lastic, and intercoHegiate ath- ^ 
letics. The sex segregation of teams' is allowed, 
however, in contact- sport} lud iii. sport* where co;n- 
petitive skill is the basis for selecting team members." 
This includes virtually all. teams. < 
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Equalized funds ^rc not required, but failure to 
provide -necessary funds fo^ one sex will be taken 
into account in assessing equality of opportunity. 
AijKong .factors to be considered deciding If equal 
athletic opportunities availabM are: 

1. Whether the sports selected by the school reflect 
the interests and abilities of botlvsexes. 

2. ^The pro\'ision.of suppli'es and eliuipment to partici- 
pants. , . ' ' ' 

3. Thivel and per diem allowances given to^athletes. 
A. The scheduling of games and practice. 

5. Opportunities available for coachiiig in a{hletics 
and for tiUoring in academic.subjects — and the assigi>* 
inent and pay of coaches and tutors. ' 

6. Medical and Jtraihing services offered to partici- 
pants. ^ 1 

7. Locker rooms and practice tacilities, 

8. Housing and dining facilities and"servict^s. 

9. Publicity given to athletic events. , 

If noncontact teams, such as tennis, .are offered * 
for men and not- for women, then women are entitled 
ta compete for a place on ^the male team. Schools* 
are required to provide separate teams in contacfancV 
noncontact sportaJ where the provision of only one 
team Xyould not "accommodate the interests^and abili-* 
ties of members of both'sexes.'' * • , 

ElemeDtar>* schools ha\e one year to comply with 
these regulations and secondar> and posLsecondary 
• schools have thfce years. \ * 

Though these . hav,e been the most controversial 
issues, espepiallv the regulation on aftiletics, the esr 
^entihl core of Title IX applies mainl> to discrimination 
in admissions and in employment. 

I ' Admissions • ' ' * 

The quotas and higher standards that hax e^imited 
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female enrollnie«nt in. graduate school programs are 
.prohibited by Title IX. ^ ^ 

The regulations, prohibit separate ranking of appli- 
cants, sex quotas, administration of sex-biased tests, 
and the granting of preference to applicants based 
on attendance at particular scl^ools if the preference 
" results in discrimination. 

.^The^ regulations forbid any .discriminatory applica- 
tion of rules on marital or parental status or preg- 
nancy—provided such pregnancy is treated as a tem- 
porary disability. - ' ^ 

The recruitment of students is covered,, as welhas 
admission practices. CiJliiparable efforts mustl^e ma.de ^ 
to recruit members of each sex. Where s^jpaiscrimi- 
. nutipn has existed, additional- recruitment efforts are 
^ . required to remedy the effects of discrimination. ' 

Treatment • 

_ ,^ While some *j)jpJliools are, exempt fro.m regulations 
on admissions,, all schools are required to treat stu- 
dents, once admitted, \yithout discrimination on the*, 
basrs of sex. Specifically^ the treatment requirements 
, apply t A. ; • • ^ ' 

1. Participation^n all courses offered and all extracur- 
*j ricular activities. - ^ • ' * 

. ^ 2.^ Participat'ior) iiibenefits, services, and financial aid. 

3. The us'e of school facilities and the comparability 
of housing rules and facilities. (Single sex .housing 
is permitted, l^ovvever). 

Schools are prohibited C|om providing signifiqant , 
assistance to professional oi Honorary fraternal organi- / 
/afions tbat discriminate on the basis of sex. The/ 
Tegulations (by specific congressional acj* in 
exempt the membership practices of fraternities an/a 
sororities^n higher education, and youth organizations 
• ^ ^such as the Scouts and the Y.W.C.A. ' ^, % / . 

Examp^s of treatntbht:, • ^ / . 

1. Aojjchool may not allow only boys to take ^shoj) 
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and only girls to take home economics, or opejate 
separate classes in these Subjects for boys aijd'girls.^ 

2, Schools may not discriminate in vocational coun- 
seling. Generally, the same testing an^ guidance mate- 
rials should be used. * 

3, Schools may not segregate ^boys and girls into 
different physical education classes. 

4, A school that has, one swimming pool must make 
it equally available to males aAd females. 

Employment 

. All employees in all institutions are covered, includ- 
ing all part-time employees and instructional, admin- 
istrative, maintenance, and other employees. The^only 
schools exempted are military schools and religious 
schools \vhere compliance would be inconsistent with . 
religious tenets. 

Employment policies generally wilKfpllow those 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
>vhich requires nondiscrimination in ernployment cri- 
teria, recruitment, compensation, job classification and 
structure, fringe benefits, marital or^parental status, 
advertising of jobs, and handling of pre-employment 
inquiries. Leaves of absence and fringe benefits must 
be offered to pregnant employees as they are offered 
to the temporarily disabled. 

Notes 

Title IX is especially useful to women because it 
covers alJ school employees, including teachers, re- 
searchers, teacher aides, secretaries, service workers, 
supervision. Because of its broad coverage it can bring 
women together across the occupational and class lines 
that usually limit communication among them. The , 
effectiveness of the law, however, will depend very 
much on how much staff HEW will haveio enforce 
it and how willing it will be to terminate aid to 
offending institutions. 

' . '138 ' ^ 
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Women or nicMi \vishi^lg to file complaints under 
Title should write a detailed letter to the Directqr 
(>f the Office of Civil Rights; Department of He^alth, 
Education, and Welfare,. Washington,. D.C. A source 
^)f technical information and assistance in discrimi- 
hation b> postsecondary schools is The Project on 
;the Status and* Ejlucation of Women, Association of 
American Colleges, 1818 R Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 2001)9. . \ . 

The exemption under Title IX of religious and 
militar)' schools is particularl> important because it 
applies so specificaljy to the male domination of social 
institutions. Sex discrimination b> religious faiths and 
schools often 'pro\ ides the ideology jand rationale for 
sex diseiimination in society and in its social institu- 
tions/As guardians of moral and ethical codes and 
(xf other-worldl> rewards, religious institutions, in their 
own beliefs and practice^ can in effect sanction and 
legitimate discrimination in other institutions, as ;well 
as in the hearts and minds of those subject to their 
teachings. 

Military schools, also exempt fromTitJe IX coverage, 
are the guardians not of the beliefs Jbut of the physical 
power in societ>* ai^l of the ultimite weapons of 
domination. While militar\' academies which tfain 
military leadership have begun ^to open their doors 
to womeuj the lack of access to these academies 
^,,(j()ntributes in a significant waj to the exclusion of 
women fKom this and other male-dominated policy 
centers of the society. 

Similarly., the private prep schools and the prjvate. 
undergraduate colleges (such as the Ivy League 
schools), which are exempt from the admissions re- 
quirements of the law:, have trained students for 
participation in the polic) -making elites otthe society. 
If these sch()ols continue to discriminate, women will 
continue to be excluded from the leadership roles for 
which males are prepared in these schools. 

In the long run, however, it is likely that many 
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of these exempt institutions will conform voluntarily 
to the requirements of thp law as they see other schools 
, moving rapidly in that-direction. 

" The Public Health Services Act 

Besides Title IX, stud,ents in the health professions 
have recourse to the Public Health Service Act in cases 
of sex discrimination. Two sections of that act (799A 
and 845) prohibit schools that receive federal aid under 
Titles VII and VIII of the Public Health Service 
Act— the vast majority of schools— fropi practicing sex- 
discrmiination. The act applies also to hospitals that 
operate medical schools or training programs. Medical 
schools under the act may not set quotas on women, 
as most have done in the past, and they may not refuse 
to admit people over 30 if such refusal results in 
discrimination (as in the case of women who reenter 
school after their families are raised). 

Those in the health professions who are not helped 
by Title IX because of its numprous exceptions (as 
in the case of admissions to private undergraduate 
.schools) may seek assistance under this act. Preferably, 
they will seek assistance under both acts. 

The enforcement penalty is the withdrawal of federal 
aid. Aid_will be withdrawn in three cases: if the school 
fails to provide assurances that it will not discriminate, 
or if, in conducting its routine' investigations, HEW 
finds discrimination, or if, after complaints are re- 
ceived and reviewed by HEW, discrimination is foun(l. 
Complaints may be filed by sending a letter with 
detailed charges to the Director of the Office of Civi\ 
Rights, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare.Washington, D.C, and federal courts may be 
called upon to review HEW action. , 

^ Amendments to the Equal Pay Act and the Civil 

Rights Act 

Both the Equal Pay Act and the 1964" Civil Rights 
Act, which previously exempted teachers, have been 
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amended to protect them against sex discrimination. 
Teachers may novy sue in federal court to force schools 
to adopt nondiscriminatory practices and to recover 
wages they may have lost because of discriminatory 
practices. 

These amendments are more beneficial to teachers 
in private schools sitice teachers in public schools 
have a right to sue in federal courts under the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the CorivStitution. 

> 

State Laws 

Some states (as Alaska, Illinois, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, New York) also have equal rights laws.. These 
laws, which are of varying usefulness, can also be 
called upon. to enforce nondiscriminatory practices in^ 
schools. 

The Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution 

The eciual protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment says: "Nd State shall . . . deny to any 
person \vithin its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws." ^ 

This clause can be used against discrimination by 
state and local laws. In effect, women may sue any 
public school supported by local or state funds (ele- 
mentary,, secondary, and postsecondary) under the 
equal protection clause. No private institutions are 
covered. . • 

Since the clause is not interpreted uniformly by 
the courts, the outcome of such suits is often uncertain. 
Suits to admit females to the prestigious University 
of Virginia at Charlottesville, Stuyvesant High School 
in Ne\\J['ork City, and the Bo§ton Latin schools were 
successful in the courts. Other suits, such^as those 
filed against Texas A & M, were unsuccessful, although 
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in the end the school voluntarily opened its admissions 
/ to women students. « 

The Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitution, 
if passed, will clarify and expand the constitutional 
coverage. Its language will read: "Equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account of sex." 
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Studies For and About Women: 
Policies and Politics 



As women have grown more awar^e. of their com- 
mon Interests, they have increasingly organized 
to advance them. Many women have come to 
view themselves as an oppressed and .exploited min- 
ority, sharing the ^disadvantaged status of racial and 
ethnic minorities^ Other women view themselves as 
essentially privileged, but nonetheless sharing com- 
mon interests tliat can be advanced, like those of. 
bankers and businessmen, by moderate forms of col- 
lective action. 

The contiriuunj of awareness or discontent runs from 
politicized feminists at one end to a much larger group 
that simply seeks some measure of advancement. 
Outside this continuum are women, perhaps a majority, 
vvho are either neutral or hostile tpjnajor changes 
in women's status — ^or who Ate simply uninformed 
about the nature of proposed change.. 

These strands of sentiment give fi.se to a variety 
of innovative school programs, almost alj of them in 
higher education. Most are designed either to teach 
special groups of women or to teach women about 
women. This women's movement has had virtually 
no impaction primary or secondary schools, except 
insofar as law may affect sex-segregated programs. 

The two'^ major innovations are women's studies and 
continuing education for mature women. Women's 
studies usually aim to teach women about women, 
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_ much as Black Studies teach blacks about their own. 
history, achievements, and needs. The newer continu- 
ing education programs offer mature women (a signifi- 
cant new group in education) \'ocatioual preparatipn 
and self-enrichment. These women may also, of cours,e, 
engage in women's studies. 

The term women's studies, however, is also often 
applied to research about women and even to regular 
instruction offered* to women. Impiicit in the term 
is the concept of consciousness raising and the view 
of wohien as a separate grgup which has unique needs 
and disadvantages, in school and elsewhere. 

Continuing Education 

Special programs ha\ e been created in many places 
tQ, deal with a labor market phenomenon of rather 
recent vintage— the return of » mature women to the 
job market after having spent at least several years 
in child rearing. In previous generations, fan}ilics 
tended to be so large, women so relatively short-lived,, 
and job opportuiffties for inature women so scarce, 
that such reentry of women into the labor force was 
inicommon. - . 

Between 1950 and 1969, women in the labor force 
increased by twcKe million, 62 percent of whom were 
older than 35 years of age. Among the age grotips, 
the greatest gaiii in employment during recent decades 
has been made by women age ±6 to 54. In 1940, 
25 percent of women in this age group were employed; 
in 1950 the figure was 37 percent and in 1969, it 
was 54 percent. 

Most of these mature women ijeeded education and 
training to prepare them for the job market. The need 
was highlighted by the rise in school enrollments of 
women age 25 to'29 from 26,000 to^ 31 1,000 between 
1950 and 1969— and of women age 30 to 34, from 
'21,000 to 215,000. 

The college programs created to offer special 
preparation for mature women provide both liberal 
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arts and more vocationally oriented educWion. These 
programs, in their special structure and conteni, stress 
the value of association with age peers, th6 scheduling 
of classes to meet special student needs, the importance 
of counseling— and in mahy cases, job placement, 
financial aid, liberal transfer credit, and even credit 
for life experience. > " 

The first of these new continuing education pro- 
grams for women was created after World War II and 
tried to provide intensiv_e teacher training for women 
with Hberal arts degrees. 

Following a few experimental efforts in the fifties, 
some of the larger colleges and universities began to 
initiate programs. . • 

III 1960 the University of Minnesota set up a center 
that organized the resources of the university for adult 
women. The object o.f thejprogram was to help women 
reach their, goals, w:hatever they were— careers, self- 
enrichment, community participation. Guidance was 
the core feature of the program. Women entered exist- 
ing university programs suitable to their individu- 
alized goals and participated in several, one-year semi- 
nars, scheduled for three morning hours every other 
week. They also participated iif reading, study skills, 
- and guidance seminars and in noncredit courses, some 
of which met in students' homes and off-campus. 

The Radcliffe Institute for Independent Studv was 
begun at about the same time. In the beginning the 
program served only women with degrees who^ needed 
an opportunity to do.creati\'e work. Later the Institute 
also offered regular liberal arts courses to mature 
women. / 

Rutgers University initiatect a program in 1961 to 
train women college graduates in mathematics. The 
program, aimed at relieving the shortage of math 
teachers, invoK'cd about.600 women students by 1968. 
, Another early program was started in 1,961 at the 
University of Kansas City, offering noncredit seminars 
for women in liberal arts and women's studies. 
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Sarah Lawrence began a program for undergraduate^ 
and graduate women in 1962, involving special coun- 
seling and cioqperative programs with other colleges 
in the New York Vicinity. 

Studenfs in these programs tend to be women of 
middle or upper-middle income, many with previous 
college experience. Typically, they are married to men 
in professional or managerial occupations and are 
active in^community organizations. 

Despite their generally high educational levels, most 
were found to lack confidence, on their initial contact 
with the college, so that the reception they had was 
especiajly important to their adjustment. Women report 
that their children also profit from their participation 
in these programs, in that they develop more interests, 
take on mpre responsibilities, at)d benefit from their 
mothers' achievements and gratifications. 

Concern hasl grown about offering similar services 
to women other than, suburban housewives, women 
whose educational needs are still unmet — especially 
working class and low-income women, working 
Voiiien, wpmen with young children, and women who 
ha\'e lost their husbands and need tp support them- 
selves. I j 

PostsecoiKlarjk continuing education programs may 
receiv'fe federal aid under the Community Service and 
Continuing Educatioi) Programs, covered by Title I 
of the ITi^her Education Act of 1965. The object of 
this aid prc^gram is "to apply the resources of institu- 
tions of hi^^ier education, both public and private, 
to the solution of community problems by enlarging 
and extending ^university extension and continuing 
education progt^ms. . . . Community problems of 
concern are health, jobs, recreation, housing, transit, 
poverty, crime, etc^T 

Programs for mat^ire women, like most training 
programs, have tendec|^to flourish during times jdX full 
employment, when the;^ demand fox trained workers 
is high. It remains to jje. seen what effects economic 
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. recession may have on such pr.ogranis. 

Colleges may seek mature women even when env 
■ ployers do not. Certainly colleges are highly motivated 
to find new student populations. This is especially 
true when recessions affect their finances and when 
. student enrollments drop because of declines in the 
college-age group. , „ ' - ' 

Mature women are everyvyhere prime candidates for 
recruitment into special college programs. If.they.are 
housewives, they simply ha more time for studies 
than dp their employed husbands. Whether women, 
when job opportunities decline, will have the same 
. incentives to enter such programs, is a matter for. 
speculation. - ' . 

Adult Education^ 

Thf programs previously fliscussed are only the 
fast-growing edge of an elaborate cipd long established 
system of continuing education, mainly in postsecon- 
daryschools, and, adult education, offered mainly in 
"secondary eveniijg schools. More women than, men 
now participate in adult education programs and the 
iiicrease in tHeir participation has been twice the rate 
of males. A total of more than.thirteen million people 
take part it? what is classified by the U.S. Office of 
Education as adult education, and the costs of these 
programs exceed $130 million a year.. 

This network of programs and courses is far too 
massive and complex to be treated in this volume, 
though it is clearly a suitable subject for further 
inquiry. Such a discussion is omjtted in ,the-present 
context, however,' mainly because so few of these 
courses have apparentlybeen designed either for or 
about women— aside from the traditional home eco- 
nomics offerings. Little publicity is given to women's 
courses in adult education because they serve mainly 
noncollege women who have, a low profile on the 
women's scene and in the media. 
^■These programs have a poterrtial for reaching deep 
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into thi^ communities of noncollege women, where 
thje vast majority of American women live, and bringing 
to fhenl skills and knowledge they can use to improve 
themselves, their families, communities, and the status 
of Women generally. 

Iw the past, addlt education has foo often focused 
on courses, subject matter, and narrowly vocational 
ysubjects — usually of 'a highly traditio^nal natiirp — to. 
Thji* neglect of people and their jieeds, as individuals, 
groups^and communities/Rarely have^adult education 
•programs addressed themselves to thjp special needs 
of Women, as an interest group, a^ a "minority," as 
pe6ple*who can play a significant role, coljectivelV, 
in consumer affairs, ci\;ic and conluiunity affairs, the 
world of work and of politics. 

Wojnen's Studies 

Women's studies, like ethnic studies, tend* to deal 
with the culture, status, dexelopment, and achieve* 

jnents of women as a group. The San*Diego State 
College program in women's studies, approved in 
1970, was reportedly the first of its kind. A year later^ 
there were fifteen women's sjtudies progranis hi higher *4 
education and more than 600 counsel offered in more 

' than 200 postseconcKiry schools, B\' 1973 there were^ 
more than 1,200 courses, and the numbers, as listed 
by the Clearinghouse on Women's Stiklies, were grow- 
ing rapidly^ 

Vers few (jf these courses have been offered to 
prospective, teachers in schools of- education who 

* could, in turn, pass their knowledge and awarenes's 
of women's ivSSues on to their students. 

The women's studies^ moveme^nt has beeq creatdi^l 
largely by and for younger women. Acti\ (?^articipants 
tend to be more career thim family oriented^, though 

"courses e^enter more on women ajs a subject than on. 
strict vocati^nalism. Mau>' of the moiit active ^DaTtic'i-' 
pants are auuloubfedly the daughters and kin of the 
suburban housewives who enroll in continuing educar 
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tion programs 'or of the academic a^nd professional 
women Who made their brx?ak from suburban domestic 
life somewhat earlier. \ 

Sotgreat has been the demand of Avomen for cpurses 
specifically addressed to theju th^t even ^many small, 
private initiatives have Jthrived. ^ case ill ^point is the 
Womanschool^a small independent, nqnptpfit scjiool, 
opened in 1975 to provide practical studies tor women. 
Its aims were modest: to recruit a few teachers with 
a newspaper ad and hold classes in someone^'s homq. 
The advertisement received 400 responses/ A small 
oatalogMvas printed and 5,000 requests for ^*t; were 
received within weeks. A classroom was rented in' a 
New York college and the school opened with a|most 
600 .registered students (at tuition of .$fO per credit 
point). Among the courses offered were '"Women in 

'Management." *'How to Manage your Own Financial 
Affairs," ''Gireat Part-time Jobs and How to Get Then)**; 
no feminist studies .or woman's studies were inclutled. 
The sthool is not accredittnlTbut credit for attendance 
is given at a few i^itutions where the same students 

[ are also enrolled. ' ^ t T * 

' Directions 

The exp^iences of thSse iipecial programs for^ and 
ab9ut wbmen iiidicate the need for change in Regular 
academic and professional programs, at th(3 under- 
graduat^ and graduate levels. Especially important to 
the fuller andi^iore successful participation of women 
in thes^ programs are; 1) class scheduling sliited to 
the needs of housewives; 2) aclfdemic and vocational 
counseling;, 3) part-time graduate studies; 4) a slan- 
dafdizkl^.s^-^em; which \vilbpei^^ full transfer of 
credits^ earned in other institu^ns; 5) the abqjition 
of time limits on credits earnedj/6) outreach— to recruit, 
welcome, and orient women jlntp predominantly huile 
.studieS;. 7)' credit for life ^experience; 8) credit for^ 
independent study,. corre.ypondence in Ueu of class 
attendance, television jns^ructioui 9) the optional' sub- 
^ . i 
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stitutiou of tests and examinations for class attendance; 
10) the organization of women's clubs withi A the field 
of study or profession; 11) the slibstitution oflweclce^d 
or one-week seminars for daily or weekly cl^ss atten- 
dance. \ 

In graduatie and professional schools, wonien H^ve, 
through the organization of groups within sch^ools apd 
professions, sought to open professional training 
nontraditional occupations to larger numjbers 
women. I - 

The concept of the open university and the 4,1 i)i vers ity 
without walls gives women (and men) an opportunity^;. \ 
to shape their school hours to their work and domestic 




obligations. An open university such as the national , 
one in Britain, whpse success is now proven, permits ^ 
television,, and correspondence instruction,^ combined ^ , ^ 
with examinations and '\nited scheduled meetings , 
with teachers and seminar groups. 

General Education Development tests, offering the 
equivalent of a' high school diploma, and the College 
J^evel Examination Program of the College Entrance 
Examination Board have validated the awarding of V 
credit by examinat^'on in lieu of class attendance. 
Examinations in other specific subject matter, offered . . 
in secondary and postsecondary schools, would give 
women (and men) further relief from the obligations 
of class attendance! . , 

Beyond.these efforts to make education mare attrac; 
tive, available, a- financially feasible for v/onien lies 
question relating to the vocational function of educa- 
tion: the unselll'^d ixiatter of the suitability (of any 
schooling to the acHial_jDerformai|ce of any job. The 
\iiatter is luisettled because so little research has been 
done oh this vital question and because the courts . 
are not yet clear in their rulings. , The main question 
is: Can employers and job training programs require 
applicants tr submit school credentials that hdve no 
• proven effact on job perf orfnance? \ - 
Nor^ias the equally vital question ot\the relU^ance 
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of speciiic school requirements fpr occupational li- 
censes been more than superficially explored, \ , 

These niatters were first brought into general dis- 
cussion, and into the courts, by t hp civil rights rn^oye- 
ment and by blacks who felt they could perform certain 
jobs for -\vhiclji they licked school credentials. While 
women generally hav^ higher educational levels than 
blacks,, they ate still handicapped by some of the 
artificial school requirements of man> jobs, such as 
some of those that require the Ph.D. 

We;have given extensive 'attention in this volume 
to the ways in which women may prosper vocationally 
through the equalization or educational opportunity, 
adaptation of schools to thp special needs of wpmen, 
and the socialization of wymen fromi early childhood 
for group and collective activity and for roles of 
leadership and authority..^ We haTvc also^given some 
attention to the job mai/ket itself, to tHe favorable 
impact of full employment on' women, the need to 
-^eufoLceJ^^^ against/ job discrimination, and the 
need to restructure occi^pations and hours of employ- 
ment to meet the speciaLneeds of women with families, 
not to mention the va./t national need for child care 
facilities. ' ' 

Still, much remains unsaid. Indeed, a whole, high- 
ly sensitive area of \\;omen's activity and.education- 
al need is miexplorji^d. This area has to do with 
women's domestic role. In this volume we Iiave seen 
that women hi^ve ass^Uniecl, or been assignxid, a variety 
^ ot roles throughout recorded history. These roles 
^ include: sexualymd ^productive; menial service func- 
. ^ tions, as cleaning /clothes, dishes, living quarters; 
skilled domestic tas^ks, as spinning, weaving, making 
clothing; ski Ilea agrarian labor, ^ as gardening and 
raising small: live\>tc ck. Among the most socially vali^ 
I ly advanced roles women have 
the rearing and instruction of the 
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The c^ntenipqrary world, however, has at one and 
the same time made the domestic role of women both 
simpler and, at least potentially, more complex. The 
vist arra\^ of household labor-saving devices has great- 
ly reduciid the amount of simple, menial, hard worlT 
that houeewives must dp. At the same time, events 
and the (complexities of modern life have greatly 
increased her actual, and possible, home-community- 
society roles. 

An event of the last century that is certainly of equal 
significance to the growth of the economic indepen- 
dence of women and the performance of work roles 
outside the hoi^ie has been the extension of the rights 
of full citizenship to women, including the right to 
vote and run for political office. In a sense, the 
housewife vs especiall) well situated, in many cases, 
to perform these civic and political roles. Simply 
enough, she usuall) has more time, if her chikken 
are in school, than does the working woman. Not only 
is hhe l,)cttcr able than the working woman or man 
to carr\ on communit) and political activities, but 
. such activities are particularly well suited to her own 
ncedior highly flexible, self-arranged work hc/urs. She 
can also assume with some confidence that such 
communitv functions arc congruent with home and 
fj\niil) function^, since the> directly affect the welfare 
^of community ntembcrs. 

MoreoNer, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
tlu- ultimate ;s.ourCe of authorit> a^^d social power in 
a democratic societv lies in politics and public law% 
for these are the control ccntOrs of all other ec^)nbmic, 
educational, social, and cultural activities. WomtMi who 
are unable to influence or reach, the highest levels 
of authority in schools or in business and, industry, 
can, through politics, gain access to all this and mm 

It is only regrettable that schools do so, little t(> 
infon^i women politically, to teaeh them skills useful 
in coinmunitN a \\ pol itical actu it> , to go much be> ond 
the narrow and highly traditional confine:: of home 
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economics. Concerns for the domestic roles of women 
have rarely even led to participation in the highly 
syccessful, valuablie, and complex consumers' move- 
■.ni'ent, with all its implications for family life and the 
general social welfare. * 

At some future time, it may be that most women 
will choose work roles over domestic roles, if opportu- , 
nities are available to do so. Even -in that event, 
however, the interim period may still find.a majority 
of wonien.functioning in mainly domestic roles. Given 
that fact, would it, not be worthwhile for educators 
and women activists to e,\amine the ways in whtch 
that domestic role may be enlarged and enriched for 
the betterment of both housewives and society? 

If we choose to move in this direction, perhaps we. 
might also turn more attention to .another neglected 
female majority— the noncollege woman and the 
working class woman. 

College women, professional women, and suburban 
housewives have made valuable contributions to the 
sexual democratization of our society, but to ensure 
the completion of that democratization as well as the 
reduction of even higher class barriers, suggests a need 
to direct far more public resources to noncollege 
women. . - 

Strides in this direction may be made by introducing 
women's studies into the schools^ of education that, 
train the teachers of noncollege woijien, and into the 
elementary and secondary schoolsjhemselves,. where . 
these noncollege women are enrolleii. 

The school, in its symbiotic relationship with women 
over the years, has benefited women in their roles 
as mothers ehabliiig. them to teach and guide their 
own children. It has benefited them, in their roles, 
as workers, to the extent that it has silpervi^ed theij 
children while they work, offered tl\em rewarding jobs 
within the schools, broadened their intellectual hori- 
zons, raised their aspirations, and given them the 
certificates and vocational preparation that employers 
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seek. It has also benefited women to some extent in 
their rples as community participants and leaders. 

Discrimination and sex-role typing, especially in 
higher education and vocational education, have 
handicapped w.omenJn their pursuit of equal opportu- 
. nities, but the law, the vigilance of \yo'men, and even 
the consent of men, proipise a major readjustment of 
these imbalances. Women are nd longer the giddy, 
gossipy creatures described in pfe-industrial essays. 
Their work and their education have changed their 
role, their character, and their consciousness. Nor are 
the schools what they once were, before the advent 
of the educated woman. 
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